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The President’s Annual Address 


NEW REASONS FOR OLD DUTIES. 


GeorcE A. Coe, LL.D., 
Professor Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 


When, in February 1903, some four hundred practical idealists 
assembled in Chicago to consider the need of a forward move- 
ment in religious and moral education, not a few onlookers said, 
“What new thing is this; what would these innovators do?” 
The answer has been given in seven years of labor and sacrifice. 
We have attempted not so much to set going some new thing as 
to focus light upon old duties. The first convention resolved that 
the Religious Education Association should not be an organ of 
any denomination or school of opinion; that it would not limit its 
work to any single phase of religious or moral education; that 
it would not be controlled by any section of the country; and 
that it would seek to advance religious and moral education, 
not by establishing new agencies, but by assisting those already 
in existence. (Proceedings of the First Convention, P. 332.) 
From these purposes, the Association has never swerved. It de- 
sires not to rule but to serve. The results of its work it has no 
means of counting as its own; its achievements cannot be reck- 
oned apart from the successes of the churches and Sunday 
schools, the Christian Associations, the schools and colleges, and 
the homes to which it brings stimulus and light. In a word, the 
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Religious Education Association exists for the sake of empha 
sizing and illuminating old and fundamental duties. 

In the early conventions attention centered upon the aims 
and materials of religious education. Two years ago at the capital 
of the nation vv considered the relation of education to nation- 
al character. In natural sequence, the general sessions of the 
present convention will study an educational institution that is 
older than the public schools, older than the nation, older than 
all colleges and universities. If we may think of the religion 
of the Old Testament and that of the New as one, then, with the 
exception of the family, the church and the synagogue of today 
are the oldest educational institutions in the western world. 
Jesus went to school. His facile use of the ancient scriptures 
bespeaks his faithfulness as a pupil of the synagogue school- 
master. And Jesus himself became a teacher—a teacher of such 
consummate skill that, considered merely from the standpoint of 
educational theory and method, we are compelled to call him 
Master. His followers in turn expected to win the world to him 
by discipling all nations, and discipling involved a certain unity 
of teaching and preaching. Whenever the church has followed 
her master in sincerity and truth, she has been a teaching insti- 
tution. By virtue of the exalted ideas contained in her message; 
because of the value that she places upon the individual; because 
of the attitude of Jesus toward children; because the church pur- 
poses not merely to win men out of the world, but also to win 
the world as a whole to the obedience of the Christ, education 
is one of her primary functions, 

The call of today to the followers of Jesus is not to under- 
take a new duty, but to fulfil an old one more adequately. Emer- 
gencies are arising that can be met only by an awakened edu- 
cational conscience in the churches. I say “emergencies” ad- 
visedly, not in the heat of sudden alarm. I mean that a revival 
of religious education is the only means whereby certain funda- 
mental forces can be prevented from undermining the churches, 
and thwarting, temporarily at least, the progress of the Christian 
religion in these United States. 

If one were required to name the most efficient institution 
for religious education that has yet appeared, one might well 
reply, “The old-fashioned American family.” There was a time 
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when the typical dwelling had no lack of sunlight or air or 
ground where children could play; when parents and children 
lived much together; when duties connected with the main- 
tenance of the home were alloted to the younger as well as to 
the older members of the household. In multitudes of homes 
religion was a presupposition because the family was a unit in 
religion as in work. In many instances, it is true, parental in- 
struction in religion was seriously defective, and family devo- 
tions and discipline were so conducted as to make Christianity 
seem severe and formal. Yet the fact remains that the closely 
united family in which religion is presupposed, talked about and 
openly practiced, was the most efficient of all institutions for 
religious education. 

Industrial and economic forces, however, have profoundly 
changed the type of family life. Great city populations are 
housed in dwellings that were not made for children; fathers 
and mothers live less within the family; responsibilities are less 
distributed ; family devotions are rapidly disappearing in large 
sections of the population and the old religious presupposition 
of the whole family consciousness is less in evidence. 

Coincidently with this change in family life, religious func- 
tions have been rapidly eliminated from the schools of the state. 
The earliest public schools, those of New England, deliberately 
inculcated religion. Only sixty-five years ago four-fifths of the 
cities and towns of Massachusetts prescribed the Bible as a 
regular reading book. But within the brief period of two 
generations, partly by constitutional or statutorial enactments, 
partly by court decisions, partly by local administration, religious 
functions have departed from the schools in many parts of the 
country, and in many other parts they are reduced to a mini- 
mum. The spirit of the public schools is generally sympathetic 
with religion, and this is of high significance. But the time is 
past when we may expect the state to take any part in specific, 
systematic, religious training. 

Let us not regret the separation. For only when the reli- 
gious and the political functions are set apart in a thorough way, 
are our religious liberties secure. We cannot afford to commit 
the religious training of children to teachers who are themselves 
untrained for such a duty, or to schools that are ultimately con- 
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trolled by an electorate, the majority of which may become sec- 
tarian, or secularistic, or indifferent. The separation is neces- 
sary for the sake of religion; it is a step forward and not back- 
ward. And not only does it add security to our religious liber- 
ties, it also places the responsibility for religious education upon 
the institutions that are best able to carry it, namely, the churches. 
As religion in general is most vital where church and state are 
wholly separated, so religious education can come to its best 
only through the voluntary services and sacrifice of free churches, 

It behooves us now to accept the educational consequences 
of this division of labor. The future generations in this country 
will be trained in religion by the churches or not at all. To the 
churches we must look for leadership in re-establishing family 
religion; for maintaining systematic and continuous religious 
instruction, and for the social training that is demanded of the 
members of the kingdom of God. 

Upon the churches rests the responsibility for the religious 
education, not only of their own children, but also of the Ameri- 
can people as a whole. With this large problem we have hardly 
grappled as yet. In continental United States there are in round 
numbers fifteen millions of pupils enrolled in Sunday schools, 
but there are nineteen millions of children from five to fourteen 
years of age, and twenty-nine millions of persons frori five to 
twenty years of age. That is, the entire number of pupils of 
all ages in the Sunday schools is four millions less than the num- 
ber of children from five to fourteen, and fourteen millions less 
than the number of children and youth from five to twenty.* 
It is true that the total number of Sunday-school pupils is nearly 
as large as that of school pupils, but a vast number of adults is 
included in the one and not in the other. We should remember, 
too, that there is a marked difference between attendance and en- 
rollment in the Sunday schools. And even if a Sunday-school pu- 
pil is regular in attendance, how extensive is his schooling in reli- 
gion? A child who attends the day school only four hours a 
day for forty weeks spends exactly as much time as a Sunday- 

* These numbers are determined as follows: The Abstract of the 
Twelfth Census shows that 34% of the a. same. —— the ages five 
to twenty, and 22% within the ages five to fourt he are ga 
tion in 1906, according to Census Bulletin 103, ‘ts ‘84, 246.2 34% of this 


number is 28, 643,726, and 22% is 18,534,175. The number 7 “pupils in Sun- 
day schools in 1906, according to Bulletin 103, is 14,6%5,997. 
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school pupil who attends one hour a Sunday for fifty Sundays a 
year for sixteen years. 
Can anyone who contemplates these facts remain complacent 


toward the present relation of the church to education? Is it 
tolerable that millions upon millions of American children of 


school age should receive no systematic religious instruction 
whatever? Is it tolerable that the fragmentary opportunity that 
our Sunday schools now have should be largely frittered away 
through slipshod organizations and methods? 


ANNUAL SURVEY OF PROGRESS IN RELIGIOUS 
AND MORAL EDUCATION.! 


James H. Kirxianp, Px.D., LL.D., D.C.L., 
Chancellor Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Annual Survey cannot register progress according to any 
one system. It is impossible to give every year a satisfactory 
statistical display of the progress made by all the various agen- 
cies engaged in promoting religious education. If I felt other- 
wise inclined to make the attempt, I should be deterred by the 
exhaustive and thorough paper presented one year ago by Dr. 
Coe, our honored President of this meeting. I shall avoid any 
comparison with that splendid paper by selecting for our con- 
sideration at this hour a distinct theme well within the general 
scope and purpose of the Annual Survey. That theme is 
PROBLEMS AND PROGRESS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE 

SOUTHERN STATES. 

My subject suggests certain geographic limits within which 
this sketch is to be confined. Naturally there is no good reason 
why this plan should be adopted except the very practical one of 
convenience. As this meeting is the first one ever held by this 
Association in the South, it has seemed to me not inappropriate 


1 Presented at the Seventh General Convention of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation, Nashville, Tenn., on March oth, 1910. 
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to discuss some phases of our educational and religious work 
and to indicate some problems that challenge our attention and 
effort. These are of course not altogether peculiar to any one 
section; so much the better so far as the value of this paper is 
concerned. 

It may as well be recognized now as later that we attempt 
no philosophic definitions or scientific analyses. This Association 
will be much older and wiser before it will be able to frame a 
definition of “religious education.” Such terms as civilization, 
culture, education, religion, are too elusive to permit analysis 
or a definition that commands universal acceptance. And yet, 
it is casy to speak or write of all these matters in a way gener- 
ally understood. 

I. INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT. 


Instead of a definition, I place before you the very excellent 
description of the work of this Association, which must commend 
itself to every one: “To inspire the educational forces of our 
country with the religious ideal; to inspire the religious forces 
of our country with the educational ideal, and to keep before the 
public mind the ideal of religious education and the sense of its 
need and value.” With this statement of aim and function in 
mind, we may venture to lay down a few tests by which to 
measure progress in religious education. he elaboration of 
these will at least aid to clearness of conception. The religious 
ideal should manifest itself in educational forces in two ways, 
in ethical culture and in spiritualizing life. Ethical culture 
shows itself in daily growth of moral character. The school 
that is not developing moral strength is failing to educate? A 
failure in moral character on the part of a pupil is a proof of 
inefficient instruction and training just as truly as a failure in 
mathematics. The records of the gymnasium show the physical 
development of the student during each year, the increase in 
muscle, weight, chest expansion. No less marked should be the 
regular growth in moral strength, in power to resist, to achieve 
victories, and this growth should be promoted by definite educa- 
tional agencies. These do not belong to any one kind of school, 
but are parts of the universal educational process. 


2Cf. Article by U. S. Commissioner of Education, E. E. Brown: The Culture of 
Righteousness, MetHopist Review, September, 1909, p. 682. 
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Higher than ethical culture we must place the spiritualizing 
of life. This is the crowning proof of successful development, 
the supreme test of a complete education. The life thus adjusted 
manifests itself by simple and compelling signs. In the spiritual 
life is found the true basis of moral obligation. Conduct ceases 
to be a matter of worldly wisdom, of prudence, of policy, but is 
grounded on the eternal principles of God’s character. The 
spiritualized life also recognizes the supremacy of duty and the 
law of service. Further, it has a new and independent scale of 
values. Material interests sink to their proper place and above 
them rise the great spiritual achievements that are the glory of 
the individual and the monument of our race. Here we have the 
final test of a well-rounded education—complete, rich, full, 

The second function of the Religious Education Association 
was indicated as the task of inspiring the religious forces of ovr 
country with the educational ideal. To this end we must look 
for a trained ministry—trained to teach as well as to preach— 
with a proper understanding of intellectual processes and attain- 
ments. Through such agents religion gains in reasonableness 
and becomes more attractive to thinking men. The cause of 
reason and the cause of faith meet together in harmonious ad- 
justment. There is secured a proper co-ordination of thought 
and of feeling, of sentiment and of action, of creed and of con- 
duct, of faith and of works. Sectarian differences disappear in 
the presence of great principles and eternal truths. The Bible 
becomes a new volume on whose pages light falls from every 
side. There is secured also a more rational and intelligent appli- 
cation of religious agencies, such as the Sunday School, the 
pulpit, schools of theology, and other distinctly religious forces. 
The church becomes a great educational agency for the spread 
of light, life and truth. 


II. SOUTHERN CONDITIONS. 


With this introduction, let us now proceed to consider the 
special theme set before us—the present status and outlook for 
education—especially religious education—in the southern states. 
There are a few facts to be borne in mind all through this dis- 
cussion, facts that help to explain life conditions in this southern 
section and throw light, therefore, on the educational situation. 
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(1.) First of all, let us bear in mind that the south is the 
home of two races, and will continue to be such for all future 
time. The negro race constitutes just about one-third of the 
southern population, eight millions out of twenty-four, but in 
some sections it is overwhelmingly in the majority. The cleavage 
between the two races in matters of social organization, in edu- 


| 
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cational and religious agencies, is absolute and must remain so. ‘ 
The white race can find opportunities of service to the negro race 
in both these directions. It can aid financially in providing 

schools, in training teachers and preachers; it can furnish some 


teachers in higher institutions ; it can superintend the whole sys- 
tem of negro public schools; but the main part of the work 
must fall upon the negroes themselves. All questions, therefore, 
of improvement in the educational and religious work of the 
negro race are complicated by the limitations under which such 
work must be done. Educational work for the whites is also ser- 
iously affected by the presence of another race. No matter how 
sparsely one race may be represented in any given community, 
two systems of schools must be maintained in their entirety. 
This is an added expense and will always minimize the results 
that would seem possible through the expenditure of any given 
sum of money. In other words, the most expensive plan of 
education is necessitated just in that section where additional 
facilities are most sorely needed. 

(2.) The population of the south is largely rural. Nearly 
85 per cent live in the country. Only 6 per cent of our school 
children are in cities of 2,500 inhabitants and over. Dr. Geo, S. 
Dickerman has brought together some striking facts which I beg 
to use. The one state of Massachusetts has twenty cities of 
over 2,500 inhabitants. The ten states south of Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and Missouri, with an area 85 times as great, have only 
nineteen, and the aggregate population of the Massachusetts 
cities exceeds that of the latter by 417,000. The total population 
of Massachusetts dwelling in towns of more than 4,000 inhabi- 
tants is 2,437,994, against 2,148,262 for all those ten states. But 
the total population of Massachusetts dwelling in the country or 








3 Cf. Edgard Gardner Murphy: The Present South, pp. 34, 153 ff. 

4 Cf. Edgard Gardner Murphy: The Present South, p. 234 ff. C. W. Dabney: 
Proceedings Sixth Conference for Education in the South, Pi 38. See also Jno. C. 
Hockenberry, ““The Rural School in the United States”; published by the author at 
Westfield, Mass. 
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in places smaller than towns of 4,000 inhabitants is only 366,352, 
against 14,972,738 for the ten southern states. Even if we reduce 
the size of our communities to 1,000 inhabitants, we find in the 
ten southern states a population of more than 14,600,000 outside 
these. Add the states of Missouri, Virginia and Kentucky, and 
the number will rise to 17,000,000. In this number there are 
7,000,000 children—3,500,000 whites and 2,500,000 negroes— 
and schools have to be provided for these under the most trying 
conditions of rural life. This is a second phase of our southern 
educational problem. 

(3.) The extreme poverty of the south continued for twenty- 
five years after the civil war. After 1890 the tide began to turn 
and recuperation became more rapid. But it is only within the 
past ten years that any marked improvement has been shown in 
our educational work. The statistics for 1900 showed a school 
term of about 100 days.® In Tennessee, a typical state, only 70 
per cent of children were enrolled in school and less than 50 
per cent were in daily attendance. The attendance of enrolled 
pupils averaged 63 days for the year. The average cost of a 
school house was $426 and the average teacher’s salary $134— 
a sum, Prof, Claxton says, “less than the cost of feeding a pris- 
oner in the county jail.”° Dr. Dabney further said, speaking 
at the same date,’ “Many of the cities and towns have good high 
schools, but there are no public secondary schools, properly 
speaking, in the country districts of the South.” Prof. Claxton 
adds his testimony: “There were few or no public high schools 
outside of cities and towns. At least five states had no public 
normal schools and the appropriations to higher education were 
still small.” 

Since 1900 there is a new story to tell, but complete statistics 
are not yet available. From every southern state comes news of 
a great popular educational revival such as the south has never 
known before. This has been accompanied with large expendi- 
tures for new and better school houses, increase in length of 


5 Cf. C. W. Dabney: Proceedings Fourth Conference for Education in the 
South, p. 45. 

6 Cf. The South in the Building of the Nation, Vol. X, p. 410. 

7Cf. C. W. Dabney: Preceedings Fourth Conference for Education in the 
South, p. 50. 

8 Clarence Ousley: Proceedings of the Twelfth Conference for Education in the 
South, p. 98. 
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school term, in pay of teachers, and in school libraries. In 
almost every state rural public high schools are being rapidly 
established and better facilities provided for the training of teach- 
ers. Appropriations for higher education have shown like marked 
increase.’ In ten southern states the income of the state uni- 
versities in 1900 averaged $79,950; in 1906, $117,600. This is 
an increase of 47 per cent, or a total increase for one year’s 
income of $377,000. This does not count special appropriations 
for buildings. Private institutions are also at work raising funds, 
Forty-four of the best institutions in the south reported endow- 
ment in 1906, averaging $370,000 to the institution. This is an 
increase of 60 per cent over the figures reported by these same 
institutions in 1900. In view of these facts the time would seem 
to be favorable for stressing the claims of religious education on 
every department of our educational work, whether public or 
private. 


III. EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN THE SOUTH. 


Turning more specifically to the question of religious educa- 
tion as it comes to the surface in educational institutions, we 
must remember the different relations borne by these institutions 
to society. Some of them are public agencies maintained by the 
state. Such are the common schools, public high schools, normal 
schools, and in every single southern state a State University. 
Others are purely private enterprises—maintained perhaps for 
gain, as well as from higher motives. The south has quite a 
number of excellent schools for boys, some with a large attend- 
ance, that belong to this class. To the same category belong 
many seminaries for young ladies. A large number of these pri- 
vate institutions occupy a relationship more or less close to some 
denomination. This arrangement has usually been made for the 
purpose of securing patronage. The truly denominational insti- 
tutions are for the most part colleges for young men founded 
through church agencies, and supported, in part at least, by 
church contributions. The south has a large number of such 
institutions. They have done—some of them—a splendid work." 


9 Cf. Supplement to the Proceedings of the Tenth Conference for Education in 
the South; also, Wickliffe Rose: School Funds in Ten Southern States. 

10 Cf. The South in the Building of the Nation, Vol. X, p. 234. 

11H. N. Snyder: The Denominational College in Southern Education, in The 
South Atlantic Quarterly, January, 1906. 
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They have trained able leaders for church and state. But most 
of them are poor in endowment and equipment and their relative 
influence in future years must lessen by reason of this fact. 
Friends of these institutions have claimed for them a superior 
moral and religious environment. Naturally, ministerial students 
and leaders in church work have come from them. But none of 
these advantages will count against insufficiency of educational 
resources. It must also be recognized that a truly religious en- 
vironment affects the whole institution, and that a religious 
character cannot be imposed on an organization essentially un- 
sound in its educational work. 


The attitude of all these institutions, whether state, private, 
or denominational, has been distinctly friendly toward the cause 
of religion. Denominational colleges have been dedicated to this 
cause from their birth. Private schools and academies have 
been for the most part in the hands of religious men and women, 
truly moved by high motives in their educational work. They 
have also found a moral and even a religious atmosphere to have 
a definite commercial value in securing patronage. I do not 
know any institutions that pay as much attention to the moral 
habits of pupils and to their religious life as is paid in our best 
training schools for boys. As regards the state, it may be said 
that no unfriendly attitude has been shown to religion either in 
the lower schools or in the state universities. The Bible is gen- 
erally read in the public schools and often school is opened with 
a song and prayer. This is more apt to be the case in rural than 
in city schools, but nowhere in the south that I am aware has any 
protest been made against simple religious exercises. The use 
of the Bible could probably be still more emphasized than at 
present under sufficient stimulus and encouragement. I am sat- 
isfied that the public schools of the south could without opposi- 
tion do far more than they are doing in the way of moral and 
religious education. The way must be made clear, teachers 
trained for the task, and the stimulus of public opinion brought 
to bear on the problem. Southern schools would welcome Mr. 
Fairchild’s ingenious and instructive illustrated lessons in morals. 
Southern teachers accept heartily the resolution of the National 
Education Association that “the building of character is the real 
aim of the schools.” The real difficulty is to show the teacher 
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how best to realize this great ideal.1? In state universities there 
is but little difference apparent from institutions of any other 
character.** Chapel services, sermons, religious lectures, are not 
infrequent. The Bible is not taught in curriculum, but religious 
life is fostered among the students by every agency prevalent 
elsewhere. 


Another favorable condition in southern colleges is the close 
contact that still exists between professor and student. This is 
not universal, but it is the rule—not the exception. This arises 
partly from the fact that southern colleges have a small attend- 
ance. Few of them have as many as 300 literary students; many 
have less than 200. Instructors know all their students, speak 
to them on the campus or street, and are frequently consulted by 
them on matters outside the class. The southern professor of 
the old school was not noted for scholarship—he was not a pro- 
found specialist or investigator, but he was a man of culture 
and refinement, a gentleman, a fair teacher, and a potent influ- 
ence in the life and thought of his students. 


Southern colleges have also kept a close watch over the morals 
of students. They have not in general accepted the university 
theory of non-responsibility in this direction. They have rather 
held to the old fashioned idea that the college faculty is placed 
in loco parentis..* This responsibility has been met not by strict 
rules of discipline, by a military code, by bribes and punishments, 
but by an effort to influence the conduct and character of students. 
A certain amount of moral training has, therefore, gone hand 
in hand with other work. Chapel lectures, class room periods, 
and official interviews between the president and the students 
have been freely used for this purpose. The results have not 


12 Cf. Jno. W. Carr: “Religion and Morality in Schools,” Proceedings of the 
R. E. A. IL, p. 139; also, Vol. II, p. 302; also, Wal Iter L. Harvey: “Religion and 
Moral Teaching in the Public Elementary School,” Proceedings of the R. E. A., II, 
p. 311. Cf., also numerous articles in the Proceedings of the N. E. A. 1909, pp. 129, 
141, 146, 232-248, 367. 

13 Cf. Jos. W. Cochran: State Universities and the Religious Dencuinations, in 
Rexicious Epucation, June, 1909: “Thorough investigation has failed to reveal 
more than one or two state universities officially indifferent to religious influences.” 
., also, , Francis W. Kelsey: “The Problem of , Religious Education at State Uni- 
versities,’ in “Education and National Character,” pp. 136-138. 

14 “For the conduct, and character of its students a college assumes a far more 
intimate responsibility than a university. Toward vice in its three dread forms, 
drunkenness, gambling and licentiousness, it will exercise a severity unknown to 
universities in this or any other land”; President Wm. DeWitt Hyde: Personality 
and College Professors, in The Outlook, August 21, 1909. Cf., also The Real College 
by Pres. Guy P. Benton (1909). 
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prevented delinquencies, but have promoted a general tone of 
propriety and morality. 

One expression of that general tone of student life may be 
found in the honor system. This is a form of student govern- 
ment, but it is more than that—it is a characteristic of student 
thought, a manifestation of ideals of conduct. In its barest form 
it is the regulation of written examinations by a pledge, guard- 
ing the sanctity of the test by an appeal to honor rather than by 
spies. Its most striking feature is the severity of penalty for 
violation of this code of honor and the enforcement of the penalty 
by the students themselves. I have seen freshmen take hold of 
these cases with the devotion of knights of chivalry; I have seen 
seniors expel from the campus a classmate bound to them by 
ties of four years’ standing, who lacked but a few days to com- 
plete the course required for a degree. This earnestness on the 
part of students is more or less artificial, but it is a power that 
makes mightily for righteousness. A wise faculty can extend 
the honor system so as to embrace other forms of student conduct. 
From it as a point of departure appeals can be made for honor in 
sport, purity in athletics, fairness in every form of classroom 
work, a square deal in all matters of college life.*® 

Last of all, I mention in this connection efforts that have 
been made to introduce religious teaching into the curriculum. 
This effort has not been shared by State universities, but it has 
been well nigh universal with other institutions. In olden days 
it included a course in Christian evidences, but Paley has long 
since disappeared from our class rooms. Later the substance of 
this work fell upon the teachers of ethics, a subject that has gen- 
erally been handled in southern colleges by moralists rather than 
by trained philosophers. Some study of the Bible has been well 
nigh universal,—but the results have not been altogether gratify- 
ing. The Bible Class differed in spirit and in method from all 
other college work, the point of view was theological, not liter- 
ary or scientific. It helped to preserve a certain formal respect- 
ability in religious matters, like perfunctory church attendance, 
but in the main it contributed little to the development of re- 
ligious character. 


15 Cf. W. H. Schuerman: Vanderbilt University Quarterly, VII, p. 260. W. M. 
Thornton: Proceedings Twelfth Meeting Southern College Association, p. 24. 
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IV. SIGNS OF RECENT PROGRESS. 


In more recent years there have been some changes in col- 
lege life in the south which give indication of progress in the 
field of religious education, 

(1.) The work of this Association has not been without 
influence; the articles that have appeared in RELicious Epuca- 
TION and in other journals, the valuable works recently written, 
have directed the attention of southern colleges to a great and 
neglected opportunity. At the last meeting of the Southern Col- 
lege Association a strong plea was presented by Dr. W. E. Boggs, 
formerly Chancellor of the University of Georgia, for Bible 
study in the college courses. Our General Secretary delivered 
an address on the work of this Association at the last meeting 
of the Southern Educational Association, Charlotte, N. C., De- 
cember 29, 1909. It is of interest to note that the general sub- 
ject of moral and religious education was the theme of no less 
than a dozen different papers provided for in the general and 
departmental sections of this gathering. It is obvious that con- 
ditions in the south are favorable for a new and increased activ- 
ity in all enterprises promoted by the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation. The presidents of State universities are anxiously seek- 
ing means of promoting the welfare, moral and spiritual, of the 
increasing number of students under their care—and all colleges 
are striving to make more vital or more effective all the agencies 
operating in this field. 

(2.) The Young Men’s Christian Association is meeting the 
needs of college life in a more intelligent and aggressive manner 
than ever before. Within the past five years a number of Asso- 
ciation buildings have been erected and still more are being 
planned. Twenty-five college associations employ secretaries for 
full time and eight are employed for part time. In 1903 only 
five student secretaries were in the southern field. A summer 
school is conducted for training these officers. In volunteer Bible 
study the influence of the Association has been beyond all ex- 
pectation. In 1903-4 there were about two thousand students 
enrolled in Bible classes in all the institutions of the United 
States. Last year there were nearly ten thousand in the insti- 
tutions of the south alone. These groups required nearly one 
thousand leaders,—mostly students or young teachers. Two 
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student conferences are now held in the south with an aggregate 
attendance of about one thousand. Eight Bible study institutes 
were held last year within single states. The greatest value of 
the college Associations is not in the weekly evangelical meet- 
ings. These are useful, but their place could be easily supplied 
through other agencies. The best influence of the Y. M. C. A. 
is exerted when it becomes a constructive agency for religious 
and social work; when it uses fraternities and athletic unions, 
social, scientific, and literary impulses, and vitalizes them all with 
the religious spirit; when it is a bond between alumni and under- 
graduates, and enlists outside friends in this important work of 
the college. 

(3.) Bible Study classes in the Y. M. C. A. have already 
been spoken of; in the college curriculum such classes are con- 
ducted more effectively than in former years. The effort is made 
to place these courses on a par with other classes in literature, 
history or language. The bearing of the Bible on thought and 
conduct is not lost sight of, but its literary value is emphasized 
and its history presented scientifically and intelligently. Unfor- 
tunately, these courses do not have a large enrollment of students. 
Where they are optional, students shy off from them as being 
too professedly religious. 

(4.) There has been quite an improvement in the character 
of the religious services conducted by colleges. Much concern 
is now felt to make chapel services helpful and influential.2* 
Many devices have been introduced—all of them with the pur- 
pose, and some of them with the result of making such exercises 
contribute definitely to the upbuilding of character. Lectures 
along such lines are added from time to time.’ Preachers -of 
power and distinction are brought for special services, and in 
every way the effort is made to reach the mind and heart of the 
individual student and help him to control and enlarge his life. 

(5.) College students have caught the spirit of the age and 
are making efforts to apply their christianity in forms of ser- 


16 Cf. Wallace N. Stearns: Proceedings of the R. E. A., IV, p. 56; President 
George Harris: The Required Religious Service of a College, Biblical World, October, 
1906. Cf., also Abram W. Harris in Religious Education, Vol. I, p. 225. 

17 Even > schools are using these cuperneiins cf. Tue H. Phillips: Old Tales 
and Modern Ideals (Silver, Burdett & Co.); also, W. A. Mowry: aiks with My 
Boys (Silver, Burdett & Co.). 
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vice. Much of this work is under the Y. M. C. A. organiza- 
tion, but some of it is independent. Every fraternity has its 
leaders,—men who fight for high ideals of thought and conduct 
and whose influence over weaker brethern is invaluable. Many 
students do work on the Y. M. C. A. committees, raising funds, 
planning work, conducting meetings. The Association literature 
indicates the following forms of services engaged in by members ; 
teaching in Sunday Schools; furnishing speakers for young peo- 
ple’s societies; holding jail meetings; work in factory settle- 
ments; deputation work in secondary schools; deputations for 
evangelistic work in small towns and country communities ; visi- 
tation of hospitals; contributions to foreign missions. In some 
institutions a bureau of self help is carried on by the students 
themselves. Such work is of great financial assistance to large 
numbers of young men. 

(6.) The church is now co-operating with the college more 
intelligently than ever before. This co-operation is as yet almost 
exclusively a matter of the local church. State universities in the 
south have not received much assistance through any large move- 
ment of church or of churches combined for their religious bet- 
terment.’® But the day of criticism and antagonism is passing 
and soon the churches will recognize their obligation to the large 
bodies of young men assembled at these institutions. Beginnings 
have been made in the establishment of Biblical chairs at the 
University of Virginia and the University of Texas. The local 
churches in college communities are making efforts to reach col- 
lege students. Intelligent and sympathetic pastors can do much. 
Unwise leaders can drive off college boys as easily as the wild 
creatures of the wood. In the Sunday School of such churches 
a class is sometimes organized for college students. This is not 
an easy proposition, but a very paying one. A very successful 
class of this kind has been conducted in one of the Nashville city 
churches for Vanderbilt students. A cottage of six or eight 
rooms adjoining the church has been secured for the use of 
the class, which enrolls annually 100 to 150 students. It is 


18 See the pamphlet published by Harvard University, ‘Opportunities for Religious 
Worship Instruction pod Fellowship”; pp. 8-16 describe forms of religious corvies 
available. 

_19In the north notable progress has been made at the University of Michigan, 
University of Wisconsin and the State University of Iowa. 
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thoroughly organized, divided into sections, with divisional lead- 
ers, meets sometimes in separate sections, sometimes all together, 
keeps a small library of its own circulating among its members, 
makes educational trips to large industrial plants and other 
points of interest in the city, has an occasional social meeting or 
banquet, and altogether exercises a strong religious influence 
over a large number of university students. 


Vv. PROBLEMS. 


We come now to some of the most urgent problems that con- 
front educational agencies—schools and colleges—in this work 
of religious education. Our enumeration is selective, not ex- 
haustive. 

(1.) The first problem I mention helongs peculiarly to the 
south—it is the great problem of southern illiteracy. For our 
figures in this question we are still dependent on the census of 
1900. This showed in all the south 12.2 per cent of white illit- 
erates ten years of age and over. That means, in round num- 
bers, 1,000,000 people.” The figures for all the other states 
showed only 2.8 per cent illiterates. But the bare ability to write 
one’s name is an insufficient test of literacy; hence the figures 
above must be largely increased to represent the real facts. The 
schools we have are poor, and a large part of the children— 
more than half the negroes and 25 per cent of the whites—are 
not in school at all. The average of school attendance is only 
three years for the entire south. In a paper presented at the 
Conference for Education in the South, in 1908, Mr. H. E. Rey- 
nolds presented figures from fifteen prominent counties in Ala- 
bama showing a white school population of 126,000 with an 
actual attendance of only 37 per cent. That is, of these children, 
63 per cent on an average are out of school. The cause of this 
backwardness in educational facilities is the poverty already 
alluded to. For each child of school age New York will show 
five times the amount of taxable property that Tennessee can 
show. Hence, the same rate of taxation will yield $5 per child 

20 There are in the United States 231 counties in which twenty per cent and 
over of the white men of voting age cannot read and write. Of these 231 counties, 
210 are in our Southern States. Edgard Gardner Murpay: The Present South, p. 
43; Cf. also, p. 44, “The White Illiterates of Tennessee, 14.1 per cent of the white 
population ten years of age and over, exceeded in 1900 the number of the total white 


population of her six largest cities—Nashville, Memphis, Knoxville, Chattanooga, 
Clarksville and Jackson.” Cf. also p. 92. 
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in New York to $1 per child in Tennessee. The heroism of the 
fight the South is making is shown in the steady improvement 
that has been made since 1870, reducing white illiteracy from 22 
per cent to 12.2 per cent and negro illiteracy from nearly 90 
per cent to 48 per cent. Still better results will be shown by the 
census of 1910. The meaning of all these facts is apparent when 
we further remember that the illiterate whites of the south are 
of our blood—they are unfortunates, not degenerates. From 
them have sprung notable examples of strength and character. 
They constitute the greatest idle asset of the south.** Their 
labor is rude and unskilled, their home life narrow, their eco- 
nomic value to the state only half what it should be. When we 
reflect on this great army of children—girls destined for moth- 
erhood, boys who are to be the electors of our republic—spend- 
ing the golden years of childhood without any opportunity of 
education, without the touch of teacher or the inspiration of the 
world of books, we must admit that we have found the supreme 
tragedy of southern life. This is a cause that appeals not only 
to our patriotism and justice, but to every religious and moral 
sentiment as well. If we are our brother’s keeper, how may we 
excuse ourselves if we keep him in degradation and in ignorance. 
This problem we take to the state and ask for laws just and fair 
providing schools for all and compelling attendance. Nothing 
short of compulsory laws will solve the problem, and these we 
must ask in the name of religion as well as education.”? 

(2.) Another problem that awaits solution is how to secure 
the efficient co-operation of the community in the work of the 
school. This is of especial difficulty in the rural districts, where 
other forms of superintendence are notably weak. The county 
superintendent frequently gives only scraps of his time to school 
work, receiving therefor only a few hundred dollars salary. 
There is in such cases no competent supervision. Much good 
could be accomplished if the country school could be made the 


21“The loss due to illiteracy for one year is perhaps large enough to com- 
pletely eliminate illiteracy if the amount were properly expended in educational 
facilities. When we take into consideration, also, the indirect loss to the ar 
South on account of white illiteracy and the loss that cannot be measured b 
material standard, the cost of illiteracy is too great to be borne wih any tint & of 
patience by an intelligent people”; G. W. Dyer: Illiteracy and Economic Develop- 
ment; Report of the Board of Education, M. FE. Church, South, 1909, p. 125. 

22 Cf. W. H. Hand: Proceedings of the Eighth Conference for Education in the 
South, p- 77; Proceedings of the Eleventh Conference for Education in the South, 
Pp. 147 
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center of a community interest. If the moral force of the 
neighborhood could make itself felt in the school it would secure 
the selection of better teachers, and would place all the work 
of the school on a higher level. This subject will be discussed 
more particularly in one of the papers that follow. 

(3.) It must ever remain true that the teacher is the most 
potent factor in every kind of education. Inefficiency of every 
kind in school work results from inefficient teachers. Reforms 
of every kind will be difficult or impossible as long as school 
terms are short and pay of teachers less than is earned by un- 
skilled day laborers. Under such conditions there can be no 
profession of teaching, hence no training for the work and no 
fixed ideals manifested by those engaged in it. Every school 
reform, therefore, is intimately bound up with that general im- 
provement which will bring longer terms, better buildings, more 
sightly grounds, better pay for teachers, and better supervision. 
From this point of view morality and religion both wait on ma- 
terial resources.”* 

But while we are getting ready this state of affairs, there 
is another and a special task that ought to command our im- 
mediate attention. There are some professional teachers even 
now. There are those who choose this calling as a life work 
and by study and training fit themselves for it. The increase in 
number of state normals schools has been one of the marked feat- 
ures of recent educational development. The attendance on 
these schools is constantly increasing. In 1907 there were re- 
ported 27 public normal schools for whites in the south with an 
attendance of 11,400 students. This army is increasing daily. 
These teachers thus trained become teachers of other teachers. 
They secure the best positions as principals or teachers in high 
schools and superintendents. The spirit prevailing in these nor- 
mal schools is sound ethically and religiously. Men and women 
do not deliberately choose this work without a certain consecra- 
tion to their high calling. They are anxiously asking what they 
can do to fit themselves for their self imposed tasks. Here there 
is a great opportunity for religious education,—one of the great- 

23 “The most evident, practical means of moral training is, therefore, found in 
promoting the quality of the teaching force’; Clarence F. Carroll: Ways i xz Means 
of Moral Training in the Public Schools; Broceedin of the R. E. A. py 1553 


cf. Wm. E. Chancellor: ‘Motives, Ideals and Values in Edncation,” Part 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1909.) 
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est I know of. Let us remember that this work of religious 
education in the schools is an intelligent adaptation of means to 
an end, that it is not secured simply through a vague religious 
impulse or even definite religious character in the teacher, that it 
can never be reached through formal lessons in religion itself 
under our American system. And yet it can be reached. The 
whole school organization and discipline can be made to con- 
tribute to that end, the curriculum adds to its influence from 
every side.2* God has infinite ways of approach to the human 
heart, especially to the heart of childhood. But in all this work 
the aid and influence of the teacher is the one supreme consid- 
eration.2> This activity on the part of the teacher must be con- 
stant, it must be intelligent, it must be resourceful, and it must 
be manifold in expression.”® Our conclusion is, therefore, irre- 
sistible, that teachers should have special training for this work. 
Every normal school should provide courses in the history and 
methods of religious education; in methods of Bible Study; in 
religion as related to child life; in the social aspects of religion; 
in the use of literature, history, biography and science for re- 
ligious purposes.?”_ So far as I know, this is now a barren field 
—no workers, no work.?® Some things described might be done 
by the State, but much of this work can only be done by extra- 
mural foundations. Here is the appeal to individual philan- 
thropy. Let consecrated wealth take up the unfinished margins 
of taxation’s tasks. What ought to be done and what the state 
may not do is still possible to the citizen. In the midst of pres- 
ent great benefactions to education it will be the fault of this 
Association, of christian men and women everywhere, if these 
opportunities of service are not made so clear as to attract the 
attention of the world. If some single benefactor should appear 


24 Ray Green Huling: Resources “ ne School for Moral Training, Proceedings 
of the R. E. A., II, p. 260; cf. Clyde W. Votaw in “Education and National he 3 
acter,” p. 166; H. A. Hollister: High \ Schou Administration,” ch. Cc. 
Heath & Co., 1909.) M. V. O’Shea: Social Development and aleeios’” (Hough: 
ton, Mifflin & Co., 1909.) 

25 Cf. Starbuck, in Proceedings of the R. E. A., Ill, p. 246, and Walter H. 
Small, III, p. 255; cf. also, Conover: Personality in Education, chs. I and VI. 
(Moffat, Yard & ) 

26 Cf. Moral Training in the Public Schools, the California Prize Essays. (Ginn 
& Co., 1907.) 

27 Cf. Henry F. Cope: Religion in the Public Schools, in Education and National 
Character, p. 223. 

28 Cf. Amos W. Patten: > Present Training of Teachers for Religious Educa- 
tion, Proceedings of the R, E. A., II, p. 339. 
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and provide for this work in the normal schools of one state, 
we should have an ideal, an example for all the others. This 
would be a better work than founding a new college or building 
a library. But it will not be done until the need for it is recog- 
nized and emphasized by educational leaders. Here is our op- 
portunity and our privilege. 

(4.) In colleges and universities the problem of religious 
education centers largely around the college faculty, and this 
problem has become one of increasing difficulty.2® Even in the 
south the college professor reflects a new type of scholarship 
and exhibits a new method of service. As he becomes more of 
an investigator, more of a specialist, more of a writer, he with- 
draws from close contact with the student. He leaves the stu- 
dent’s morals, and especially his religion, to be dealt with by the 
president, by committees of the faculty, by the Y. M. C. A., by 
the college pastor. It is easy to say that this tendency is wrong 
and must be corrected, but saying so will not bring the reform 
desired. College life in the south will inevitably follow the path 
marked out in the north and east. Small institutions take on 
the fashions of larger ones, and the spirit of the university re- 
turns through the newest instructor to mold the life of the 
smallest college. I have, therefore, little hope that the college 
faculty as a whole can be made the effective instrument of moral 
and religious training that it was in the early history of our 
colleges. College faculties now act through committees. Stu- 
dent life has itself become so complex, so varied, that it cannot 
be influenced effectively by individual suggestions. The life of 
the college is something very different from the atmosphere of 
the class room. The strongest influences that play upon the 
lives of students come now from athletics, fraternities, clubs, 
dormitories, societies and other forms of social organism. These 
are kept well sundered from class room duties and are not 
themselves co-ordinated. May we not seek to co-ordinate all 
these influences as agencies of character training through the 
inauguration of a new faculty committee *°—a committee on 
student life. The chairman of this committee would be a kind 


29 Cf. Starbuck, in Religious Education, April, 1909, p. 83; also, B. A. Jenkins, 
in Proceedings of the R. E. A., II, p. 152. 

30 Cf. Birdseye: The Reorganization of Our Colleges, see Index s. v. administra- 
tion; cf. R. H. Tesse, in Proceedings of the R. E. A., H, p. 125. 
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of college pastor, but he had best be a layman. He should give 
at least one course in the class room—in any really popular sub- 
ject—but his time must be left largely free for his other duties. 
He should be in close touch with the offices of the dean and 
president, but he should have his own office and his own staff. 
His assistants should be numerous enough to enable him to keep 
in personal touch with every student in college. His office should 
be the administration bureau for all college activities outside the 
class room. In small colleges he would develop an oversight 
over all student life, and most cases of discipline would be ad- 
justed in his office. The great ideal of such a group of officers 
would be to influence the moral and religious life of every stu- 
dent. In this way the college would again assume responsibility 
in a field it has almost deserted. The plan outlined involves ex- 
pense, but no expenditure is more needed or desirable. Where 
so much is consumed for physical training, for laboratories and 
for an almost infinite subdivision in every department of learn- 
ing, it would seem that something ought to be set aside for con- 
serving the whole aim and end of all study and all being. Econ- 
omy here is the greatest waste, the waste of all that is most 
precious and most enduring. 

And yet I am suggesting a pure experiment. No college or 
university of my acquaintance has put into operation any ade- 
quate machinery for accomplishing the ends desired. My sug- 
gestions may not be acceptable to all, but it is at least the duty 
of every college president and of every college and university 
faculty to recognize their obligations in the great realm of 
student life and make some definite, earnest, intelligent effort to 
discharge them. If these suggestions are not wise, let others be 
made and tried. Nothing could be worse than our present state 
of masterly inaction. 

(5.) In all universities there is room for extra-mural activ- 
ities of many kinds, and these constitute another group of 
problems. So little, however, has been done along this line in 
the south that we pass them by for discussion at a more oppor- 
tune time. I pause here only long enough to suggest the found- 
ing of lectureships on religious education through this Associa- 
tion. If some benefactor would endow such a lectureship— 
putting it under the control of this Association—courses of 
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lectures on this important subject might be given before col- 
leges, universities and normal schools, to the great profit of all 
hearers. A small expenditure would accomplish much good. 

(6.) No discussion of the problems of education in the 
south can evade consideration of the great question of negro 
education. In the limited time at our disposal this subject can 
only be treated with great conciseness. In the interest of brev- 
ity I lay down certain general principles which will command 
universal assent.** 

(a) Southern thought and judgment approves the experi- 
ment that has been tried in providing free schools for the ne- 
groes. No one begrudges the $109,000,000 spent for this cause 
by the south prior to 1900. No southern state will recede from 
its position in this matter. We recognize that our work so far 
is only experimental. Half the race is still untouched, and of 
the other half but few have passed beyond the limits of the 
rudest knowledge. 

(b) Great good has been accomplished by gifts of northern 
philanthropists for normal, general, professional and industrial 
education. The race must have leaders and these should be 
intelligent and upright. 

(c) Future educational experiments should have more re- 
gard for the life work of the negro as a wage earner, and es- 
pecially for the opporiunities open to him in agricultural pur- 
suits. These things should be incorporated into his training in 
the public schools. They cannot be safely left for special schools 
of higher grade which reach only a small percentage of the 
population. 

(d) The greatest educational need of the race is a training 
in morals.?2. As a race they are in the childhood stage without 
any of the safeguards thrown around Anglo-Saxon children. 
No restraints of superior knowledge or authority or affection are 
about them; neither home, nor church, nor society is theirs as a 
saving influence from vice. As a race they incline to worship, 
their churches are well attended, but their religion is not always 


31 Walter B. Hill: Proceedings Sixth Conference for Education in the South, 
. 206 ff; also, Bishop C. B. Galloway: Proceedings Seventh Conference for Edu- 


cation in the South, p. 27. ; 
32 Cf. Bishop Bratton: Proceedings of the Eleventh Conference for Education 


in the South, p. 90. 
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practical—it is emotional, not ethical. They need, above all things, 
to be taught how to live, the simple principles of personal hy- 
giene, home keeping, sanitation, cleanliness in dress and in per- 
son.** From these their instruction should proceed to temper- 
ance, honesty, truth, to industry, economy, order, law, religion. 
The whole school life and discipline should be intelligently di- 
rected to these ends. In reaching this result we meet with our 
greatest difficulty in the inadequacy of the teaching force. Eleven 
state normals in the south have only 4,400 students. Most of 
the teachers come out of the very grade of schools to which they 
return to work. There is but little hope of getting an adequate 
supply of professionally trained teachers for many a year to 
come. May we not derive a practical suggestion from a recent 
benefaction for promoting industrial education? The Jeanes 
Fund has just been put to work, but it has found a most useful 
field in supplementing state efforts and providing some definite 
instruction in manual training or other forms of industry. The 
influence of this fund will be great as the years go by. . The 
burden of this work will be assumed by the state itself with 
growing knowledge and experience. Let us supose that a simi- 
lar fund were given for promoting moral education among the 
negroes. Work could be instituted at all teachers’ conferences 
and summer institutes. Many teachers could be reached in this 
way and instructed in the practical direction of school work to 
moral ends. Courses could also be arranged at state normals. 
Selected instructors could be put in the field and could visit a 
great many schools. Mr. Fairchild’s illustrated lectures would 
be highly successful in such an environment. The constant at- 
tention given the subject through such an agency would result 
in great improvement outside the field reached by the direct 
efforts of the agency itself. If we needed any proof of the 
possibilities in such a situation, we may find it in the history of 
the Peabody Fund and its vital influence first on the whole sys- 
tem of puble schools, and then on the development of state nor- 
mals for the south. Here again we are led back to the proposi- 
tion that moral and religious education needs to be promoted by 
substantial gifts. The doer is now called for; the talker will 
gladly yield him place. The hour is ripe for a benefaction of a 


33 Cf. S. C. Mitchell, in Religious Education, 1909, p. 319. 
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million dollars to be entrusted to the Jeanes Board or to the 
Slater Board for the specific purpose of promoting moral and 
religious education in negro schools of all grades. 

VI. EDUCATION THROUGH RELIGIOUS AGENCIES. 


It is hardly proper to close such a survey as I have attempted 
without giving some specific consideration to the educational in- 
fluence of religious agencies, to the church as an educational 
force, manifested not in the establishment or maintenance of 
schools and colleges, but in its own religious work.** It should 
be remembered that it is also the aim of this Association to 
inspire the religious forces of our country with the educational 
ideal. To my mind religious work in the south needs this in- 
spiration. Our people are largely members of the church and 
attend its worship. The ministry has been abundant in labors, 
but the emphasis has been laid on the emotional in religion. 
Great evangelical preachers, great revivalists have characterized 
all denominations, but religion has made too little appeal to the 
intellectual nature. In creeds the churches have been conserva- 
tive. New forms of worship, new theories of interpretation, new 
explanations of old truths, have had little currency among us, at 
least through the agency of the pulpit. 

And yet there are signs of a change coming or already here. 
The necessity of an educated ministry has been removed from 
the realm of debate in all churches. This does not mean that 
actually all young men entering the ministry at the present time 
are educated even to a moderate degree, but it does mean that 
this state of affairs is no longer defended or desired, it is only 
endured. More recent is the abandonment of strife over the need 
of a theological training for the ministry. This is conceded now 
as an academic proposition, but not as a rule of administration. 
The percentage of theologically trained ministers is high in the 
Episcopal and the Presbyterian churches, less high in the Bap- 
tist, and lowest of all these in the Methodist church.** In the 
last named church a correspondence school for ministers has 
been established in recent years under the direction of the The- 

84On the training of the ministry for educational service, beside the many 
articles published by the Religious Education Association, see Faunce, “Educational 
Ideal in the Ministry” (Macmillan); Hardy, “Churches and Educated Men” (Pilgrim 
Press); Mathews, “Church and Changing Order”; ch. I (Macmillan). 


35 J. L. Cuninggim, in Report of the Board of Education of the M. E. Church, 
South, 1908. 
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ological faculty of Vanderbilt University and now numbers 
more than 1,000 students. The curricula of the various theolog- 
ical seminaries have been extended in recent years to embrace 
quite a variety of subjects.** The English Bible is emphasized 
and courses founded upon its study take the place of Hebrew 
and Greek. The Southern Baptist Seminary at Louisville estab- 
lished a chair of Sunday School Pedagogy in 1907, and funds 
are being raised for a similar chair in Vanderbilt University. 
Besides the Sunday School other subjects receiving special at- 
tention in these later days are missions, comparative religion, 
and sociology. The pulpit generally, especially in cities, is mak- 
ing an effort to function as a teaching agency and is relating it- 
self to great civic and social interests. For this work the supply 
of adequately trained pastors is as yet painfully inadequate. 

(2.) We also note with satisfaction a widespread effort 
to improve the work of Sunday Schools. This has been favored 
by the Sunday School agencies of each denomination and carried 
out in some of the city schools. This involves the use of graded 
lessons of Bible study and classification of pupils according to 
the same system. It involves a plan of teacher training so as 
to supply efficient leaders for class work. It involves an intelli- 
gent sympathy with the work on the part of a pastor trained 
to appreciate the details of such a system. It involves also the 
enlisting of the best talent the church affords in such work. But 
the great body of Sunday Schools scattered throughout the rural 
south and in small cities and villages reniains still untouched by 
all these forward movements and stumbles along in the same 
blind way unconscious of the new light that has arisen. All 
these, however, have received their proportion of good from 
the improvement in Sunday School literature that has been con- 
spicuous in recent years. The publishing houses of all denomi- 
nations afford striking illustration of this hopeful fact. 

(3.) The relation of the churches toward social questions 
is just beginning to assume significant proportions.*’ City pas- 


36 Cf. Dean W. F. Tillett: | Theological Seminaries d Teach ini 
(Smith & Lamar, Nashville, Tenn.) a a ee 

87 The 1908 Convention of the R. E. A. was on “Religious Educati d Social 
Duty.” See also The Christian Ministry and The Social Order, papers published by 
The Yale University Press, 1909. “The Social Task” of the Church by Prof. Shailer 
Mathews Proceedings .of 75 Anniversary of Hartford Theological Seminary, 1909. 
Geo. A. Coe: “Christianity and Social Ideals,’ Homiletic Review, February,. 1910. 
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tors find themselves forced into the study of city life, and this 
study reappears in their teachings. Such churches take up 
active work in relief of the poor and the sick, in social settle- 
ments, in Sunday Schools in outlying districts, in city missions, 
in prison visitation, and in temperance. The great temperance 
movement that has been sweeping over the south derived much 
of its impulse and power from the influence of the pulpit. The 
possibilities in this field of christian activity are only limited by 
the power of leadership in the pulpit. In villages the field is 
equally inviting and as yet almost entirely unoccupied. Rev. 
Edward-Bryan Landis sets forth this in his article on “The 
Rural Church” in Reticious Epucation for December, 1909.** 
“The institutional church is actually more necessary in the aver- 
age village than in the city. It should and can take the place 
of the Y. M. C. A., settlement work, furnishing reading rooms, 
games, gymnasium, baths, etc. This would be constructive work 
supplementing the training of the home, rather than supplanting 
z* 

But is there nothing of corresponding nature to be enter- 
prised by churches in rural districts? Has the modern call of 
christianity no meaning for this vast stretch of southern terri- 
tory? Surely there is a work here if we read the times aright. 
Perhaps the greatest problem of southern civilization today is 
the elevation of rural life. The rural mail and the telephone 
are bringing the elements of that life into conscious association. 
The problem to be worked out group themselves around the farm 
as a business enterprise, the country home, sanitation, education. 
With the first of these perhaps the church can do little, but it 
might be a valuable factor in working out the others. The in- 
fluence of the rural church might be focused directly on rural 
education, it might eliminate illiteracy from its environment, 
secure strong and helpful teachers, and illustrate the fact that 
religion and education belong eternally together. It might con- 
tribute much to the elevation of rural home life, making it 
healthier and happier. This would be a home mission movement 
of a most commendable nature and would be almost as good as 
a similar service rendered in China or in Africa. Or there 


88 Cf. Bibliography on The Rural Church in The Homiletic Review for August, 
1909. 
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might be instituted some relief for the sick, some free attention 
from physcians or nurses, with free medicine for the poor. One 
necessary condition for the successful accomplishment of these 
tasks would be a federation or at least a co-operation of various 
churches. This in itself would be a gain great enough to justify 
the procedure even without any attendant benefits, for it would 
illustrate the strength of a common faith, the beauty of a common 
worship, and the obligation of a common service. 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN 1909 AND 1910.* 


Henry F, Cope, 
General Secretary The Religious Education Association, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


MARKS OF PROGRESS. 

While the work of the Association has been maintained in all 
departments during the year past, no form of activity having 
failed to make significant advance, there have been three points 
of distinct emphasis: 

First, FrnanctaL—In enlisting a wider and stronger con- 
tributing constituency. The measure of success attending this 
effort may be judged by the receipts from contributions, 
$3,400.31. These gifts together with increased income from 
membership fees has made it possible to at last clear up all in- 
debtedness, thus ending a perplexing and embarrassing burden of 
some five year’s standing. 

Second, Pustication—The improvement of the magazine, 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. It is safe to say that this periodi- 
cal has in this last year found its own place and won recognition 
for its value. It has consisted of a total of 656 pages and num- 
bered some of the foremost educators and advocates of religious 





*The annual report of the General Secretary, presented to the Executive Board of the 
Association at its regular meeting, in Chicago, on January 14th, 1910. unanimously approved; 
and the recommendations therein adopted by the Executive Board as a part of its report to 
the Board of Directors. 
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and moral training among its contributors. From a very large 
number of persons we learn of its direct and practical helpful- 
ness in the problems of church, home, school, etc. 


Third, ConrerENces—In increasing the value and signifi- 
cance of the conferences on religious education. This has been 
done not only with reference to the large number of local con- 
ferences but as to several important gatherings, attracting per- 
sons from wide areas and offering programs of unusual merit. 
The 250 local conferences have been conducted at universities 
and colleges, at denominational and interdenominational conven- 
tions and institutes, at churches and temples, at Y. M. C. A.’s and 
Summer assemblies. The most significant have been the Pacific 
Coast Conference, lasting three days, at Berkeley, Cal.; Religious 
Education Week at Chautauqua, N. Y.; the meeting of the Coun- 
cil at the same place; Conferences at the N. E. A. Convention, 
Denver, Colo., and at the S. E. A. Convention at Charlotte, N. 
C.; New York State meeting, 2 days, Syracuse, N. Y., and pre- 
liminary meetings at Nashville, Tenn. 

At the same time another important development has been 
that of securing a more general and important place for matters 
of moral and religious training on the programs of other bodies 
and under other auspices, as at ecclesiastical, educational and pro- 
fessional meetings. During the year the development of popular 
interest by this means has been remarkable. Certainly one aim 
of the Association, to. quicken the public conscience on this sub- 
ject, has largely already been realized. 

Fourth, DEFINITENESS OF Arm—Since each year renders more 
clearly manifest the special service which the Association has to 
render we are able to direct our enregies with greater precision 
toward certain ends and thus secure both economy in operation 
and increase in efficiency. This is notable in the service which the 
Library and Exhibit renders to a growing number of visitors at 
the office and the development of the Bureau of Information by 
which others are aided through correspondence. 

Fifth, ENLARGING OpportuNITIES—The recognition, by both 
the religious and the educational world of the significance of re- 
ligious education and of the place and work of this Association 
has resulted in a remarkable extension of the opportunities of- 
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fered and a very large increase in the amount of work demanded 
of us. More persons look to the Association, more institutions 
and organizations count upon it for assistance, guidance and help- 
ful co-operation. The present demands lie far beyond all possi- 
bility of being met adequately by the present office force. 

Sixth, Promotionat—That large movements of national im- 
portance rise from the work of the Association. Amongst the 
more important of such general movements, during 1909, in 
which the Association has co-operated may be mentioned the 
Joint Commission of the Federal Council of Churches co-operat- 
ing with the N. E. A. and the R. E. A.; the Pan-Hellenic Con- 
ference (Greek Letter College Fraternities) held in New York 
City ; the appointment of a special section on Religious Education 
for the Home Education Congress to be held in Brussels August, 
1910; the appointment of commissions on religious education and 
on such subjects as the Co-ordination of Educational Activities 
by denominational and similar organizations, 


ENERGIES ASSOCIATED AND INVESTED, 


The following, taken from the editorial pages of THE 
WORLD TODAY, for February, 1910, suggests how largely the 
Association has enlisted, associated and invested energies of high 
value which might otherwise remain uncorrelated and dissipated: 

“Certain facts in the work of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation seem to call for more than passing consideration. First, 
that with only two salaried employees at an annual cost of $4,620, 
it has held about two hundred and fifty meetings a year, at which 
a total of approximately seven hundred and fifty papers and ad- 
dresses on religious education were delivered ; that in the prepara- 
tion of these programs hundreds of persons have been engaged, 
places of meetings and local expenses freely provided and large 
publicity given to the gatherings and to the aims of the associa- 
tion. That, besides publishing over seven hundred pages of new 
matter annually and sending this out to over three thousand per- 
sons, a large number of special articles, both on the work and on 
the aims of the association, have appeared in papers and maga- 
zines. In other words it enlists the service, without remuneration, 
of hundreds of skilled leaders in education and religion. Some 
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of the best men and women in this country are giving themselves 
freely to the work of the association. About forty picked men 
appear in the list of departmental officers. These men conduct 
correspondence, prepare programs, answer questions, and do all 
their associational duties without remuneration, without so much 
as sending in a bill for expense. It would not be difficult to name 
several hundred men and women who have given large amounts 
of time and energy without compensation to this work. By co- 
operation of publishers a library of over two thousand volumes 
has been gathered, probably the largest library specifically on 
religious education. At its office in Chicago a bureau of infor- 
mation is conducted and an exhibit which gives aid and counsel 
to thousands annually.”* 

The statistics presented at the opening of this Annual Report 
indicate a surprisink amount of activity and accomplishment, in 
view of the small expense involved, which has been possible only 
by the voluntary co-operation of a large number of persons of 
ability. The work of the Association extends far beyond its offi- 
cial paid staff; there are hundreds of men and women, and these 
the leaders, who see so clearly and believe so heartily in the need 
for moral and religious training and who have sufficient confi- 
dence in the efficiency of the Association, to give freely of their 
time and strength to carry on its work. The result is that nearly 
every strategic point in the country is being reached with con- 
ferences and to a large extent the whole of the people are being 
stirred to give serious thought to the subject of religious educa- 
tion while thousands who are working at its problems are receiv- 
ing aid and inspiration directly from the Association. 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION is an 
association, not an institution, not a school, engaged in teaching, 
nor a publication house, sending out lesson courses and like ma- 
terial; it is an association, a grouping together of persons so 
much interested in its aim that they gladly make the sacrifices 
necessary to promote its purposes. It is an agency for the organ- 
ization and thus the conservation and development of energies 
which, if they had remained scattered and unrelated, would have 
been very largely dissipated. 


*THE WorLp Topay, February, 1910, page 137. 
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RESULTS. 


Despite what is often said as to the difficulty of measuring 
work which, like that of the Association, lies in the realm of 
ideals, it is fair to ask whether this great Association, with its 
hundreds of educational and religious leaders, its many conven- 
tions, conferences, publications and other activities, has really 
accomplished anything, has made any definite, specific and helpful 
contribution to the solution of our religious-educational problems. 


The best thing the Association has done, though many will 
easily lose sight of this as contrasted with some other accomplish- 
ments, is to bring together many persons who were interested in 
the questions of religious education. Through its membership 
and meetings it has gathered on one platform of co-operative 
service, the university faculties, the public educators, the Sunday- 
school teachers, the pastors, the workers in the Y. M. C. A., in 
the settlements and in many other religious and social agencies. 
Never before had this been Cone. Trained experts, leaders in 
higher education, have freely given their counsel and aid to the 
Sunday school, the church, etc. ; each has learned from the other. 
The best that everyone had, through investigation, study or ex- 
perience, has been made the property of all down to the very 
lowliest. 

It means a tremendous increment of power thus to associate 
scattered forces. Energies likely otherwise to be dissipated are 
here, through this organization, focussed on specific phases of the 
great problems. One convention and conference after another 
turns its attention to this or the other special subject. Where so 
many who have long labored with the real difficulties, who toil 
with painstaking accuracy in investigations and experiments and 
who view the problems from the high ground of trained powers, 
where so many who are authorities, men of light and leading, 
concentrate on such questions, problems are solved, principles 
formulated and difficulties that seemed insuperable are dissolved. 


Specifically some of the problems attacked, those in which the 
advance is a matter of general popular knowledge already, are: 
the gradation of Sunday schools and their curricula, the larger 
and more adequate training of teachers, the technical training of 
the minister for his educational work in the church, the teaching 
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of hygiene, social living and morality in the schools, the moral 
conditions of student life in the colleges. 

This Association has served also to stimulate public thinking 
by calling attention to the need of moral and religious training. 
Few will question the statement that but a short time ago there 
was danger that we would become so absorbed with the intellec- 
tual and informational ideals in popular education and with the 
place of the laboratory and the specialist in higher education that 
we would lose sight altogether of the primacy of character devel- 
opment through these agencies. We were in danger of training 
keen minds, loaded with information but lacking in moral percep- 
tion, in conscience, ethical judgment and ideal purposes in life. 
Today we recognize the danger and already one can see that 
the tide is setting in the opposite direction. 

Best of all the Religious Education Association offers every 
man and woman, anxious that our present-day life shall make for 
character, that, as a people, we shall not lose our hold on God, 
that our boys and girls may be strengthened for God-fearing and 
man-loving living by their studies and school life, that church 
and school both may be sufficient for the great task of this day, 
an opportunity to express themselves, to invest themselves, at the 
greatest advantage in endeavor to realize their ideals. 


RECOM MENDATIONS. 


I. That the types of Association activity described below 
which have been found both feasible and fruitful in the past 
years be continued with such developments and changes as may 
be advisable. 

As to the Departments, that special effort be made to secure 
sufficient funds to enable certain departments to carry on special 
lines of inquiry and investigation. 

As to Publications, improvement and development of the ma- 
gazine, RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, in its present form with 
enriching of the material of the numbers. (Probably nothing 
has contributed more to maintaining the interest of our member- 
ship than the appearance of our published material in periodical 
form.) 

As to Conferences and Conventions, plan to stimulate interest 
and offer assistance in the cities and larger villages through at 
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least 200 local gatherings. The conferences at college points hav- 
ing proved their value, we should especially seek to increase their 
number. Several state conventions also should be held in addi- 
tion to the Annual Convention. 

As to Exhibits, provide larger space for the rapidly growing 
Permanent Exhibit, with more office space for the necessary files 
and reference facilities. (There is danger that we shall limit the 
value of this important feature of our work by inadequate room.) 
As rapidly as possible assemble the material for a Traveling 
Exhibit, especially of books and of method-material so that this 
collection may be loaned and taken to conferences. 

As to the Bureau of Information, continue to make it increas- 
ingly valuable for all inquirers by publishing and circulating our 
existing material on special problems. 

Assistant.—In order to add to the effectiveness of present ac- 
tivities and to increase their scope, employ an assistant, especially 
in charge of Library and Exhibits who will aid in editorial and 
other work. 

We must continue to lay emphasis upon the missionary serv- 
ice the Association has to render. In this direction we desire 
to be able to send our published material, particularly results of 
investigations, special studies, descriptions of methods, whatever 
will be directly helpful to workers, to them without charge. It 
would be a splendidly helpful enterprise if we might reprint the 
papers on “Religious Education in the Home,” for instance, or 
those on “The Training of Laymen in the Church,” or those in 
the College Department and send them out, not to the members 
of the Association alone, but to those throughout all the land who 
are seeking aid in the problems of these institutions. 

In our published volumes we already possess the richest col- 
lection of practical and helpful material; we ought to make this 
available to yet larger numbers of persons. What could do more 
good than to place a volume in the hands of every pastor in the 
country ? 


II. Constitutional Changes. Provision should be made for © 


one additional class of members, viz., “Contributing Members,” 
persons who pay annually $5.00 to $10.00. I recommend the 
insertion of this title and phrase in the proper place in Article 
IV, Section 4, of the Constitution. 





EEE: 
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Take out Section 5 in Article IV which now reads “Members 
may withdraw from membership by giving written notice to the 
Secretary before January 31. Resumption of membership will 
be possible only on the payment of the annual fee for the cur- 
rent year,” and substitute therefor “A written application for 
active membership shall constitute an agreement to continue such 
membership and pay annual dues, unless written notice of dis- 
continuance is sent to the General Secretary one month before 
the end of the year for which dues have been paid. Membership 
may be resumed on payment of the current fee.” 


CONCLUSION. 


Altogether apart from any planning on our part, the very 
need for moral and religious education, the awakening sense of 
its place in our life today, forces the Association into wider 
and more expensive operations. To keep pace with the demands 
made upon us necessitates large increase of support. Now that 
all old debts are paid we can ask for support with greater con- 
fidence in view of the evidence of efficiency offered. Our bud- 
get indicates a minimum requirement of $12,970.00. We can se- 
cure this sum by the co-operation of our members; it will be 
subscribed without difficulty if each member will enlist the aid 
of the institution with which he is connected and the persons 
within his own circle of friends. 

In addition to such financial aid, the Association now surely 
has so given evidence of its usefulness, of the definite work it 
has to accomplish and the efficiency it has for that work, while 
of its need there can be no doubt, that it has a right to confident- 
ly expect the generous gits of those who desire to accomplish 
high and worthy ends with their means. The personnel of its 
officiary, the success of its operations and the value of the results 
achieved ought to commend it as an agency through which per- 
sons of means may accomplish large, far-reaching and lasting re- 
sults, as a piece of well-organized machinery through which their 
money may accomplish more than in any other work for religious 
character. 

There are members of this Association whose resources in 
money are very slender, men and women on small salaries who 
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have made tremendous investments of means and personality in 
this Association; they have cherished their ideals of its possi- 
bilities in the hours of severest trial and gravest doubt; all these 
together with all others who are associated in the fellowship of 
the “R. E. A.” look forward to another year of service for its 
ideal ends, believing in it as the best opportunity for self-invest- 
ment for character ends, in the clear confidence that nothing is 
more truly worth while than this, that we shall associate all our 
energies, pool our experiences and combine our forces to make 
high moral and religious character regnant in our national and 
personal ideals, that we shall make character the ultimate of all 
our endeavors in education and religion and that we shall aid, 
in every way possible, every religious and educational agency to 
see this aim and realize it. No interest lies outside the field of 
religious education ; it belongs to us to secure the co-operation of 
every dynamic of our modern life so that all may in the most 
efficient manner possible minister to this great purpose; that 
men may have life more abundantly, that they may learn how to 
live and may find each the full life for himself for the sake of 
the fulness of life for all. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Henry F. Cope, 
General Secretary. 

January 1, 1910. 














THE PUBLIC SCHOOL AND THE CHURCH: HOW CAN 
EACH HELP THE OTHER? 


JessE H. Hotes, Pu. D. 
Professor, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 


The functions of the public school have been stated by the 
National Educational Association as follows: 


“The ultimate object of popular education is to teach the 
children how to live righteously, healthily and happily; 
the building of character is the real aim of the schools. . . . .” 


When this official body has spoken it is perhaps rash for a 
mere individual to attempt to expand upon its dictum. I hope 
it will be understood that I do so, not in opposition or denial, 
but by way of interpretation. I venture to suggest that the whole 
statement may easily be understood in too passive a sense. 

“The chief end of man is an action not a thought,” says Car- 
lyle. 

Our schools should not so much teach “how to live,” as give 
experience in actual living—righteously, healthily and happily. 
And lest this statement may seem hypercritical, let me hasten 
to add that I believe the actual shortcoming of our schools lies 
just here; in that too much they teach instead of giving more 
abundant life. And let me go further to say that the teacher 
is ahead of his public even in this matter, and presses on as fast 
as said public will let him. The discipline, the co-operation of 
the school-room and play-ground are life indeed. The develop- 
ment of the manual acts carries with it a noble promise; yet 
with a sinking heart I see my little folk gradually turning, as 
they have been turning in the few years of their school lives, 
from things to books. My friends, there is peril in the printed 
page. Who shall know this, if not we, who are students and 
teachers, who have to fight daily to keep our souls alive in the 
world of things from which the world of books invites us? I 
believe in our schools. I believe they are today the best and 
strongest influence we have to offer our children. I believe they 
do much to counteract the carelessness of the home, the paganism 
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of the undeveloped gang, the vicious teaching of the street. But 
they must be made better and vastly better. 

The happy few who are still in the chaotic country school 
with the world of the farm to conquer,— the fewer who can carry 
their own personality unmarred through the deadly organization 
of the graded schools will not supply us with the leadership which 
we must have if this our splendid experiment in Democracy is 
not to fail. It is not that the school exalts the God of battles 
above the Prince of Peace; nor that in some insidious fashion 
its man of success is the man of money, and not the man of 
sorrows; in all this it is ahead of the other influences that act 
on the average child, at least. But it takes the six-year-old 
child, whose interests are alive to every moving thing in the 
world, and whose questions are as unfailing as the day and as 
direct as a rifle shot; and somehow there’s a high-school scholar 
who reads books, and thinks books who, when he leaves school 
or later, has to fight his way back to the world of things. 

Indeed, we want them to be “righteous and healthy and 
happy”—but I covet these things only as by-products of power 
in creation. “To build, to build—that is the noblest art of all the 
arts” sighs Michael Angelo in Longfellow’s drama. More than 
any righteousness which is merely an abstaining from evil, more 
than any health which is merely the orderly workings of a body, 
more than any happiness which is a mere comfort, do I covet 
for the child a divine unrest, a godlike uncontent, showing the 
image of divine unsatisfaction which drove the creator to push 
the lines of order in chaos when the waters gathered together 
and the dry land appeared; when man was made in his image 
capable, too, of the longing to create and failing of his likeness 
unless he does create. 

The building of character is, indeed, the real aim of the 
schools—but what is character? As a people we have reached 
no clearer conclusion as to what character we want. We want 
the boy to be unselfish, but not unselfish enough to share his 
possessions with the needy—unless indeed, it be such possessions 
as are so worn out that they will not be missed. We want him 
to be honest—but not so honest that he cannot play the game of 
business and win. We want him truthful—but not to the point 
of clear vision on our own evasion and re-arrangements. We 
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exalt the Christ type as the pattern of all character, but we do 
not want our children to go to extremes in imitating his virtues. 

Is it not a fact that the type we set ourselves to make in this 
character-building business is compounded of irreconcilable ele- 
ments—a monstrosity :—a keen, successful, business-like Jesus, 
who can lovingly down his competitors in the warfare of society ; 
a money-winning Christ; a friend of sinners who is never seen 
in bad company; a happy and comfortable bearer of the sorrows 
of the poor. Is not this something of the combination held up 
before our children? Is it any wonder that the making of char- 
acter is a rather haphazard process with no well defined model— 
no plan—no clear ideal even of a finished product? 

This is not a fault of the schools, but it is a weakness of soci- 
ety which is reflected in the schools, Do you not find it in your- 
self as I do in myself? Have you not, as I have, advised your 
boy to defend himself by force of arms although our supposed 
pattern especially advises that we “resist not him that is evil,” 
and that we “turn the other cheek”? Have you not, as I have, 
checked the loving enthusiasm of generosity when your child 
would have given a valued possession to a loved friend? Have 
you not, as I have, held up to admiration some of the bullies, the 
swash-bucklers, the pirates, and the “wealthy malefactors” of 
history. Why do our children admire chiefly, and clear up to 
maturity, just the type of hero most opposed to the Christian 
ideal ? 

Let me repeat that I say these things as one who questions, 
not as one who complains. I do not believe things are going to 
smash; but I do not believe they are as they should be. I think 
I would throw out half the book work of our schools, and substi- 
tute works, however crude, of creation. But I have no such 
confidence in myself as to be sure—and I ask the question here. 
I would teach history in order to teach righteousness, rather 
than sequence of events; I would have mathematics taught to 
inculcate truth rather than mere calculation ; science should mean 
order and purpose and unity, rather than mechanism. And when 
pupils are old enough to be conscious of self I would have them 
consciously study righteousness. Moreover, I would select my 
lines of history and my types of literature to the end of impress- 
ing an ideal of righteousness. And as a preliminary, I would 
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have society—frankly examining all its theories, traditions, and 
sentiments—honestly determine what it means by righteousness, 
and what character it wants to build. The school cannot do this 
for itself, though it is one of the most important influences in the 
process. It is for the mature citizenship of the country to clear 
up its mixed and chaotic ideals, and give the school a higher and 
nobler task than it has yet been able to undertake. 

But we have in our great Democracy no self-conscious school 
of good citizenship. Thus we have here a function without an 
institution to offer to an institution which has no well defined 
function. 

The church has experienced great changes in the modern 
‘enturies. Division of labor has released it from very many of 
its ancient duties. It was once almost the only source of educa- 
ti ; but this duty has been gradually taken from it, especially in 
America, until it bears only an inconsiderable part, The state 
can reach the larger number and do the work better. Once the 
care of the sick was a church function; but more and more hos- 
pitals are municipal or county institutions. The county alms- 
house now receives the paupers, and charity organization socie- 
ties struggle with the problem of poverty. Public orphanages 
and juvenile courts take charge of dependent and delinquent 
children; beneficial societies help men over temporary emergen- 
cies, and various unions, fraternities, and orders supply personal 
sympathy and support in trial. The church is no longer looked to 
for authority in matters of scientific or historical truth. All 
these functions, and others, have been, or are being yielded. Yet 
it has not in this great division of labor, been able to find its 
own place. Take it altogether, it shows no clear sense of a well 
defined purpose. If I say that it rather vaguely tries to be an 
uplifting influence in the neighborhood have I not expressed all 
I have a right to say? It is failing to get competent men for its 
pulpits, or even enough of any kind. It is certainly known that 
the church reaches in an effective way, only a small part of our 
population. I made an approximation on church attendance in 
a New England village of about 7,000 people last summer to 
find that not more than one in ten attended either service of any 
church on the day in question. I believe this weakness, which 
is even more marked in great centers of population, is due to 
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the fact that the church does not clearly know what it is driv- 
ing at. Like the school, it vaguely feels that it is striving to 
build character; but like the school it lacks any clear definition 
as to the type of character it is trying to build. 

Of course, the assertion will be ready on many lips that 
Jesus is the model, the plan. But my friends, is he in practice 
the ideal man of the church any more than of the school? Does 
not the church, like the school, hold up as an ideal a kind of 
conglomerate of the meek and lowly, the unresisting friend of 
the poor, and the pushing modern man of business? Please 
understand that I do not say this in condemnation, but with a 
puzzled recognition that my own ideal is in the same mixed con- 
dition. And I believe that in no way can the church so effect- 
ively serve society as in clearing up this mixed idea as to what 
constitutes the ideal man in the society of our own time. It is 
in this fashion that the church can best serve the school, by 
developing in society, including teacher and parent, a well defined 
image of the Christian and in impressing that image upon these 
who are to build the character of the next generation, This is 
the co-operation we should have; the church must find out what 
the good citizen is, and cherish him; the school must make him 
from our young barbarians. This is by no means to assert that 
the church is to decide questions of truth and falsehood, right 
and wrong, as it has sometimes presumed to do. Judging and 
the making of decisions are distinctly the prerogative of the 
individual. Every agency of childhood and youth—and maturity 
as well—should be urged to press that duty upon each of us. 
We must continue to get our facts from disagreeing doctors, 
must get used to the “agony of a suspended judgment,” must 
get power to make choice when the time comes. There are no 
final authorities, no final statements of truth. 

But information, experience and power of choice will not 
make a good citizen. Unless in some form and under some name 
the religious spirit is present every added power is an added 
danger. To supply this is the function of the church. Its influ- 
ence should so permeate society that under some name or under 
no name, inevitably and unconsciously, home, school and society 
should impress the sense that life goes on in the presence of a 
unifying principle, essentially good, a power of order in the 
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external world and a power of righteousness in the human soul. 
The church must in its own immediate institutions carry this 
farther, leading us on to a Father to be loved, and, as a corollary, 
to our brother to be as ourselves, 

The schools must give us the start with power in creation, 
well ordered information, good habits, decision and the sense of 
unity and purpose. The church must give us driving power, 
by leading us to know the divine Friend, by making us to 
actually feel the partnership in creation with God. It should do 
for the adult what the school should do for the child—keep him 
alive and alert, supply with that divine unrest which drives him 
to creative activity. It is easy to lose the sense of God, immersed 
as we are in the details of daily living. Science seems to explain 
our cosmos in mechaincal fashion; it hardly seems to need God 
at all, History is filled with selfish conflict, with irrational 
hatreds, with ungoverned passions; is it more than a blind strug- 
gle for supremacy? Art claims the right to be unmoral if not 
immoral. What is the purpose of it all? Why should we strive 
for righteousness in self or in society? Is all really vanity and 
vexation of spirit? 

The church must give us present motive, incentive, purpose. 
It is not enough to tell us of God in the past. It will not do to 
pluck the history of a nation out from the rest and show us 
God in it. It is not enough to show us God in the beginning. 
Neither will a God proved to exist by logical reasoning serve us; 
—explanations, definitions, descriptions will not do. It must be 
a friend to whom we can turn in time of stress. It must be 
power we can turn on, as literally and really as when we turn 
on the electric current. It must be God in personal experience,— 
testable, provable, undeniable—like the lines of magnetic force 
flowing through this room, like the gravitation that pulls the 
falling stone. I do not expect to understand God, any more than 
I expect to understand magnetism ; show me how He has worked, 
how He does and will work. I am interested but not anxious as 
to whether He is a person, as to whether He performs miracles, 
as to whether He was or was not wholly incarnate. First of all 
I want to know Him, not to know about Him. 

But what are the materials to use in this service? As we 
have said already, they should be the facts and experiences 
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already most familiar to the listener. It is not the business of 
the church to impart information, but to use knowledge already 
acquired, to impress the reality of the divine presence in work 
and play, in shop, office, kitchen, field and factory. Which is to 
say, that its best material is that made familiar by the school ; and 
conversely the school should instruct in that which is the best 
material in character building. It is the foundation curse of 
sectarianism that much of this cannot now be taught in our 
schools, We must look forward to having the best of the old 
and new Testaments taught as literature, just other literature 
is taught; and Jewish history taught along with the history of 
the other peoples who have made our civilization. Taught as 
plain history and literature, with no special assumption as to 
values, it would not be impossible to give them a place. Such 
teaching too would be infinitely better than the formal reading 
of the Scriptures which has been and is such a storm center. 

The lack in our schools, we have attempted to supply in our 
Sunday schools. But the total unfitness of the present-day 
church for instruction could not be better shown than in this 
amateur school. Few of the pupils who attend Sunday schools 
for years have as connected an idea of Jewish history and char- 
acters as a child has of American history after a single reading 
of a good text-book. I have several times had classes of 50 or 
more college freshmen choose the gypsy fortune teller as the 
modern representative of the Hebrew prophet. I have known 
an intelligent student after a dozen years in a large and success- 
ful Sunday school to be unable to tell who Moses was; and 
another who suggested that the Gospel of Mark was written by 
Mark Anthony. And these are typical, not exceptional, products 
of Sunday-school instruction. 

We must have proper access to the literature of the Old 
and New Testament as well as to that of other great religions as 
a basis for religious influence. Our Jewish friends are ahead of 
us here. In many synagogues only professional and salaried 
teachers are allowed, and pupils are really taught. Surely we 
must improve our Sunday schools; as organized at present, they 
are only just better than nothing, and not always that; but the 
time should come when the matter of their instruction should 
come from the State, rather than from the church, and they 
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should be free to give their attention to their real function, of 
showing God in world experience. 

But let us not fail to use the abundant material which is avail- 
able for religious purposes. For this is just all history, all 
science, all literature. God is no more truly present in Jewish 
history than in American history; he is only more profoundly 
felt by the Jewish historian. There can be a Bible in American 
history, if we will write it from the point of view of the divine 
presence and leadership. English history in terms of its proph- 
ets—Bede, Wickliff, Fox, and Wesley, instead of in terms of its 
kings: Alfred, William, Charles and the Georges—would be a 
word of God, if written in the spirit of the Bible of Judea, The 
mere time order of events is a stupid and false presentation—the 
wooden rehearsal, not the play itself. It is only the tinsel and 
sham of the circus parade, not the triumphal progress of God in 
His world. 

In the truer history represented by the Bible, God is at once 
the audience which gives to the play its cause for being, and, in 
a sense, the chief actor, whose purposes give it life and meaning. 
The divine spirit is as essential to true history as it is to true life. 
With this element of truth the time order in history is of minor 
consequence ; without it, no accuracy of detail can make it deeply 
true. Without it, our efforts and our acts are mere meaningless 
struttings and bellowings. Our present day is immersed in its 
railroads, trolleys and ocean liners. We have telegraphs and 
telephones and wireless messengers by which we send around the 
world the news of the latest scandal in high life, or details of the 
most recent murder in the slums. We compete in world-breaking 
navies for aggression on friends who may possibly turn hostile. 
We work ourselves into fevers of enthusiasm over presidential 
elections. Why? If we do these things as in the presence of 
God and for the love of man, they are all of deepest meaning and 
import. If they are the outgrowth of restless curiosity, of 
ambition, of feverish excitement, they are the very climax of 
empty and noisy vanity. “What profit hath a man of all his labor 
which he taketh under the sun? One generation passeth away 
and another generation cometh. Vanity of vanities—all is vanity.” 

The only salvation from this pessimism and world despair is 
to know God and the Christ whom He sends; they should be 
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found in all science and in all history alike. And this applies not 
alone to history: God is as vitally present in the healing of the 
sick in America today as in Galilee of the year 27-28. He is 
as truly in the mastery of the Atlantic storm as in the storm of 
Genessaret. The wireless message is God-carried ; the trolley is 
God-driven; the loom, factory and threshing machine do His 
work—if we think so. It is the business of the church to make 
us think so. 

The school is intended to build character by introducing the 
child to life, by holding up to him that which is noble, and uplift- 
ing, by “inculcating the love of truth, justice, purity and beauty, 
by developing the hunger and thirst after righteousness.” The 
church must be a soul in society keeping open the lines of com- 
munication between man and the power which makes for right- 
eousness, fighting off the narrowing and stiffening tendencies 
which do so easily beset us, setting our standards, defining the 
character the school is to make and exalting it from generation 
to generation. It is a union by which we are to have life, and to 
have it more abundantly. In order to do this, the time must 
come when there are no restrictions, as to membership, beyond 
that given of old: “By this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, that ye have love for one another.” The church must 
say farewell to dogmatism, must yield every claim of authority, 
except the authority growing naturally from its character. It 
must be a school of manhood, and citizenship, which carries on 
the work of the school of childhood—or it will die. 











“THE DEBT OF THE NATION TO THE DENOMINA- 
TIONAL COLLEGE.” 


James D. Morratt, LL.D. 
President, Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. 


A full account of what the United States owes, directly and 
indirectly to denominational colleges would include a_ history 
of higher education in our country; and the colleges and uni- 
versities of the present time that might be omitted, as owing noth- 
ing to denominational effort, would be few indeed. In making 
this general statement “Denominational” is used in a broad sense. 
There is a narrow meaning given to the term by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching for the purpose of 
designating a class of colleges that it cannot admit to its bene- 
fits. A denominational college, for its purpose, is one controlled 
directly or indirectly by an ecclesiastical organization. But the 
Carnegie Foundation does not exclude colleges founded by a 
denomination, formerly controlled by a denomination, maintained 
and controlled by members of a denomination who are acting as 
persons or citizens and not as representatives of their denomina- 
tion, nor colleges still in sympathetic relations to a denomination ; 
provided, in all these cases, there is no real control or legal right 
of control by a denomination. But aside from the specific pur- 
pose that determines the meaning of “denominational” for the 
Carnegie Foundation, the common usage of the term makes it 
include a much longer list of colleges. If we rank as denomina- 
tional colleges all those that were founded by denominational 
initiative, or by persons who were members of a denomination 
and who were carrying out the impulses created by denomina- 
tional life, colleges that have maintained a sympathetic relation 
to one or more denominations although never controlled by their 
official action, then of the existing colleges and universities about 
three-fourths can be classed as denominational; and the non- 
denominational will be found to be made up principally of State 
institutions supported by taxation, and technical colleges. 

In the Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1908 
there are reported 464 colleges and universities. Of these insti- 
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tutions 165 report that they are non-sectarian and 299 give the 
names of the denominations with which they are affiliated. But 
a careful inspection of the names of the 165 institutions that 
report “non-sectarian” reveals the fact that many of them are 
using this term as indicating that they are not subject to the 
control of any denomination at present. A list of the same in- 
stitutions in 1893 reveals the fact that 25 of them that report in 
1908 that they are non-sectarian reported in 1893 the names of 
denominations to which they were somehow related. But with 
such knowledge of the history of others of the list as may readily 
be obtained in public documents I have not found it difficult to 
add 24 more names to the 25 that, in my judgment, may be 
transferred from the non-sectarian class to the denominational 
class—with the understanding that the latter designation does not 
imply that these 49 are under any ecclesiastical control. If this 
transfer be allowed the proportion will stand 116 non-denomina- 
tional to 348 denominational, the proportion of denominational in- 
stitutions in this broad sense being three-fourths of the whole 
number. 

Exception may be taken to my classing as denominational 
institutions that classify themselves as non-sectarian. But I 
must insist that denominational and non-sectarian are not exclu- 
sive of each other, nor so far antagonistic that an institution 
may not owe its existence to a denomination and yet be con- 
ducted as a non-sectarian institution. 

Marietta College of Ohio is a good example of this combina- 
tion of denominational and non-sectarian in one institution. The 
first trustees of that institution, members of three denominations, 
in their first announcement declared as follows—“The Board 
wishes it to be distinctly understood that the essential doctrines 
and duties of the Christian religion will be assiduously incul- 
cated, but no sectarian peculiarities of belief will be taught.” 

Moreover, in determining the debt of the nation to the De- 
nominational College we cannot be confined to the existing con- 
ditions of colleges but must include in our survey the whole his- 
tory of institutions. It may not be proper to call Harvard Uni- 
versity today a denominational university, but it would certainly 
not do to overlook the fact that it was founded and conducted 
for many years as a denominational college. This is also true of 
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William and Mary in Virginia, Yale in Connecticut, Princeton 
in New Jersey, Brown in Rhode Island, Columbia in New York; 
in fact it is true of all the institutions that were founded in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, except nine, that were 
founded as State Institutions. Union College in Schenectady, 
N. Y., was founded in 1795 as a non-sectarian college, and has 
claimed to be the first non-sectarian college chartered, yet it is 
noteworthy that its name, Union, was given to it because it was 
a union of denominations that founded the college and determined 
that it should be unsectarian in its curriculum and management ; 
and it has always had the sympathetic co-operation of the Chris- 
tian people who put aside their care for their peculiarities of doc- 
trine and worship to co-operate in a common work. 

Of the nine State institutions it would be interesting to know 
more fully the history, in order that we might determine whether 
they were wholly free from denominational zeal for education 
in their earlier years. In many instances it is certain that it 
was the demand of citizens who were imbued with zeal for edu- 
cation, which in the early days meant Christian education, which 
zeal was fostered most earnestly in the denominations, that led 
to the founding of State universities. In most cases, perhaps in 
all, the first presidents were ministers and the denominations 
were informally represented in the Boards of Trustees and facul- 
ties. The regulations that were enacted for the government of 
students were as rigidly religious as in the case of any of the 
contemporary denominational schools. In North Carolina Scotch- 
Irish Presbyterianism was the dominant denomination and it is 
attributed to their influence that the first constitution of the 
State called for the creation of a university, and when it was 
organized a Presbyterian minister was the whole faculty. Attend- 
ance at chapel service was not optional but compulsory, and re- 
quired twice a day, at sunrise and sunset. 

But suppose we admit that institutions founded by states 
and cities and supported by taxation are not denominational and 
ought not to be sectarian, may not some credit for their coming 
into being be due to the denominational colleges that preceded 
them? I have no doubt of it. All the earlier State and non- 
sectarian institutions sprang up, not in opposition to denomina- 
tional interests, but in harmony with them and in accordance 
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with a principle that the denominations approved and fostered. 
The separation of Church and State was mutually agreed upon. 
The establishment of State institutions that should be conducted 
in a non-sectarian spirit was not merely agreeai'. to denomina- 
tions generally, but the Denominational Colleges had themselves 
set the example. In many instances where the entire burden 
of founding a college had been assumed by a denomination, or 
a company oi denominational persons, they provided for the non- 
sectarian character of the entire conduct of the institution, and 
took no precautions against its becoming non-sectarian, or pass- 
ing into relations to another denomination. Thus Princeton, al- 
most exclusively Presbyterian in its trustees and faculty for the 
greater part of its history, could become as non-sectarian as any 
other college without any change in its charter. Dickinson and 
Alleghany College in Pennsylvania were both founded and char- 
tered by Presbyterians, but both passed into their present affilia- 
tion with the Methodist Episcopal Church without change of 
charter. The college I am connected with, in like manner, has 
been intimately associated with the Presbyterian denomination 
for a century and a quarter, yet neither the charter for the 
original academy nor that for the college contemplated any other 
than a non-sectarian, although Christian, cereer. 

I believe the cases are few in which the teaching has looked 
toward proselyting or even confirming the faith of students in 
the creed and worship of the particular church with which stu- 
dents and college were affiliated. Our earlier denominational 
colleges certainly learned to distinguish between the peculiari- 
ties of denominations and the elements of Christian belief and 
practice common to all denominations, and I venture to say 
there are few of the denominational colleges of today that do 
not respect these same distinctions. For this non-sectarian way 
of conducting colleges without permitting them to become un- 
christian or to lessen their influence in behalf of Christian living, 
which many of our so-called non-sectarian and State Universities 
have also followed, some credit is due to the denominational col- 
leges of our early history. 

The value of this later service may be better appreciated when 
we consider some of the more modern developments of the non- 
sectarian tendency. It is one thing to advocate the essential 
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beliefs and duties of Christianity in a way neither to offend nor 
to assist any particular sect; it is quite another thing so to 
identify Christianity with sectarian peculiarities that in the at- 
tempt to be non-sectarian one becomes unchristian, either hostile 
or indifferent to it. When non-sectarian education is carried 
so far as this no Christian knows how he can consent to it. 
The denominations that have been united in approving of the 
course that excludes sectarian teaching from colleges while com- 
mending the Christian religion in its essentials, have necessarily 
been alarmed when the Christian religion itself is treated as the 
religion of a sect. The exclusion of the use of the Bible and 
the forms of Christian worship, the elimination of the religious 
sanctions from the foundations of ethics, and the liberty accorded 
to teachers to express their doubts concerning the fundamental 
doctrines taught in Christian homes and churches, combine to 
constitute a form of non-sectarianism quite at variance with 
that known in the earlier State Institutions. Indeed it tends to 
become a new form of sectarianism. Christianity has its sects, 
perhaps unfortunately, but anti-christianity has also its sects; 
and there is danger that a college may carry its avoidance of 
one form of sectarianism to such an extreme as to favor another 
form of sectarianism far more at variance with the principle of 
separation of Church and State as practiced ir this Christian 
land, than any college under the control of a Christian denomi- 
nation is likely to do. It is this fear that non-sectarian educa- 
tion may go to this extreme length that has alarmed Christian 
people and fostered the conviction that church denominations 
should tighten rather than loosen their control over the colleges 
they have founded and maintained. I think, however, that there 
is a safe and sane method of favoring Christian living without 
offensive sectarianism that will hold its place of supremacy as 
long as the people of the United States continue to be predomi- 
nantly Christian. But we ought not to overlook the fact that 
we are indebted to the denominational college for its introduc- 
tion, rather than to any political principle or practice. I do not 
regard it as an invention or as a temporary expedient to pro- 
mote patronage. It is a legitimate evolution of denomination- 
alism itself. A completely unified Christian church could never 
have given it to us. Such a church would almost inevitably in- 
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sist on every article of belief and every form cf worship as 
essential. In the earlier years of a new denomination its peculiar 
beliefs and customs are sure to be emphasized, but in due time 
all denominations come to see that what is common to all 
Christian denominations must be the most important thing; and 
when one has sufficiently apologized for its separate existence 
and begins to realize that non-christian people are more in need 
of conversion than the brethren of the sister denominations, it 
becomes increasingly natural to emphasize the common beliefs 
of the Christian faith and life, and to refer less frequently to its 
distinctive creed. 

There never was a time in the history of denominational 
Christianity in this country when there was as nearly unanimous 
readiness to combine on essentials and to reserve non-essentials 
to church and family gatherings where all agree about them. 
Therefore it does not seem unreasonable to hope that the State 
universities will vie with denominational colleges in magnifying 
the importance of the principles of the Christian religion in their 
unsectarian aspects. 

This will be recognized as a very limited account of our 
“Nation’s Debt to the Denominational College.” It has seemed 
to me, however, that when you know that three-fourths of all 
our colleges and universities are now denominational, or have 
been denominational in the greater part of their history, you can 
readily imagine how many of the great leaders of all good 
movements in our career as a nation have been trained in these 
schools. It has also been so often pointed out that the supply of 
the Christian ministry has come almost wholly from this class of 
institutions, that I need not repeat this story. 

And when we can give the earlier denominational colleges 
the credit of having introduced and practiced so successfully the 
principle of making education Christian without offending sec- 
tarian prejudices; and of having demonstrated that even State 
institutions can help along the cause of the Christian religion 
without violating the principle that assigns different provinces 
to the Church and State, we may feel still more indebted to them, 
and cherish the hope that the patriotism that supports the insti- 
tutions of the state need not be encouraging the production of 
a godless citizenship. 











A DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES. 


Resolutions adopted at the Nashville Convention, 


The Religious Education Association, assembled in its Seventh 
Annual Convention, reaffirms the principles upon which it was 
founded. We affirm it is our object to inspire the educational 
institutions and forces of our country with the religious ideal, 
and to inspire the religious institutions and forces of our coun- 
try with the educational ideal. We do not seek to replace any 
existing organization or agencies for furthering this great end, 
but to aid and develop and co-ordinate those which already exist. 

Believing as we do that the function of the church is essen- 
tial to the welfare of the State, we would infuse the methods 
of religious education into all the activities of the modern church. 
_ The task of the church is not only to enlist the recruits for the 
army of righteousness, but to train such recruits for service 
at home and abroad. Our young people should find in the church 
a training-school which can enlist their enthusiasm, direct their 
energies, and provide for their constant growth in knowledge and 
character. The great ethical passion of our time must be har- 
nessed into the service of the Kingdom of God, the present moral 
revival must find expression and guidance in the Christian Church, 
and the message of the prophets and apostles must be implanted 
by educational processes in the life of the nation. 

We affirm that the task of the Christian ministry is vital to 
the republic. But the minister needs not only to be educated, he 
needs to conceive himself as an educator. He is to teach the igno- 
rant, to guide the perplexed, to lead the community around him 
into a deeper apprehension of moral and religious principles as 
applied to the vexed question of the modern world, While the 
minister cannot offer himself as expert in social and economic 
discussion, he can show to all men that no problem is settled until 
it is settled righteously, and that righteousness derives its inspira- 
tion from religious faith. 

We call especial attention to the need, frequently voiced in 
this convention, of lay-workers trained for church service. From 
the whole country there comes today persistent call for laymen 
who can serve as directors of religious education, as organizers 
of Christian effort, as secretaries of Christian Associations, as 
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leaders in Sunday schools and as guides in philanthropic en- 
deavor. The great laymen’s movement of our time is having 
vast results, not only in the missionary enterprise, but in every 
form of religious effort, and a crying need is that of laymen 
educated directly for the service of the Church. How to meet 
this uced ic « question that should now be faced by every school 
and college and by ‘very religious denomination. 


We affirm that no scwet or church or other organization 
can take the place of the home or can remove from parents their 


primary responsibility for the moral and religious training of 
their own children. While the swift social changes of the present 
day may change the occupations of the home and modify its 
mode of life, it must remain true that the finest result of family 
life is not bread-winning but character-building. Every attack 
upon the home is an attack upon the state and the nation. 
Whatever conserves the home as, not merely an economic ar- 
rangement, but a divinely given instrument for religious educa- 
tion, calls for our heartiest encouragement and our united sup- 
port. 
We affirm that the great power of the press in this country 
should be more clearly recognized and utilized in the furtherance 
of moral and religious education. Publicity, already efficacious 
as a deterrent to that which is evil, is equally an encouragement 
to that which is good. The achievements of the church, often 
full of heroism, should be more fully set forth in the daily press, 
and the ideals and attitudes inculcated by religion should through 
the same channel be carried into the homes of the people. That 
some of the newspapers of our country are becoming increas- 
ingly sensitive to their moral responsibility and increasingly 
desirous for co-operation with all agencies for the moral up-lift 
and enlightenment of the people, is a cause for encouragement. 
But moral leaders have hardly begun to avail themselves of this 
agency. In the press of today, there is offered to church and 
school an unrealized opportunity for spreading ideals through the 
nation and educating men and women to deeper conceptions of 
duty, character and public service. 

Wivsur F. TIitcett, F. K. SANDERS, 

W. H. P. Faunce, W. H. Boococx, 

W. F. McDowE Lt, Committee. 











THE RELIGIOUS VALUE OF BIBLE STUDY. 


Henry N. Snyper, LL.D., 
President Wofford College, Spartanburg, S. C. 


There is something a bit startling in the topic. T he Bible 


being a book of rs, in the comme thought of many Chris- 
Slain sieneis “tile 4 women Ue vuly book of religion, the study of it 


simply must have sitions value. Then why raise the question 
as to this value? Why not go on in the assumption tnat from 
reading and study, there must follow all the results in religious 
light and training that we care for, or need. To discuss, there- 
fore, the religious value of Bible study is to go over trite and 
obvious matters. It can have no other value; it must have a 
religious value. But, on the other hand, the subject seems al- 
most sensational if it raises the question frankly that the Bible as 
it is now generally studied in school and college has really very 
little strictly religious value, that perhaps it had better not be 
studied at all. Certain it is there is a wide-spread conviction that 
what study we have is either not enough or it is not of such a 
character as to produce the results we somehow think should fol- 
low Bible study. It is equally certain that those who have to deal 
with the moral life of college students at first hand have the feel- 
ing that the Bible exercises nothing like the religious influence it 
exercised upon student character of even one or two generations 
ago. 

The reasons for this are not far to seek. The Bible does not 
mean the same, if it does as much, in the average American home 
that it once meant. The traditional family Bible passed from a 
genuine text-book in morals into a hall table decoration, and it 
is not even that now. Nor has the modern Sunday school, with all 
the improvements in the last decade, quite made up for the loss 
of training in the Bible that the student used to bring with him to 
college. The result is that his sheer ignorance of it is standard 
material for humor in college circles. Moreover, when he got 
into college, the student of the older day found that the moral 
and religious atmosphere of the college, at least from the stand- 
point of the purposes of the faculty, did not differ greatly from 
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the severe piety and unquestioning religious thinking of his home. 
The Bible was still the standard in morals, and the President of 
the college while he might teach Metaphysics, or Philosophy, or 
Christian Evidences, was apt to keep close to the Bible as a kind 
of infallible touchstone for a hortatory sort of ethical instruction. 
Thus, whether it was significant to the student, it was at least 
significant in the emphasis that was laid upon it in relation to the 
rest of the curriculum. Now such a president and an institution 
so organized as to make the Bible bear such a dominating rela- 
tion are looked upon as survivals of an elder day, interest- 
ing, if they have interest, on this account. The modern college 
is sO comparatively complex, its courses of study have been mul- 
tiplied to a bewildering degree; student activities, things not 
down in the curriculum, but deep down in the average boy’s 
heart, have become so consuming of time, energy, and thought 
that serious, uninterrupted work is in danger of becoming a 
sort of by-product, incidentally thrown off from a confused pro- 
cess called college education ; what religious atmosphere the seri- 
ous men breathe is no longer charged with the strenuous, perhaps 
a bit sombre, moral earnestness that belonged to the older college, 
a moral earnestness that had its religious convictions directly 
from the Bible. Moreover, what attitude there is toward the 
Bible is likely to be more or less critical in character. The mod- 
ern scientific investigators of it are yet far from saying their 
final word, and the result is that there is a widespread sense of 
uncertainty with regard to its actual status. Necessarily, it does 
not speak with the same authority to the religious convictions of 
men. While we cannot make specialists of sophomores and 
authorities of seniors, yet some things of large import do manage 
to filter into their young heads. In a vague, dim, yet controlling 
way the critical spirit of the time with reference to religious mat- 
ters generally and to the Bible in particular disturbs his religious 
thinking, if he thinks at all. As we know him, he is thoughtless, 
heedless, even stupid concerning many things, the college cur- 
riculum, for example, but after making every allowance for his 
immaturity, we know that he, too, has some feeling of the shift- 
ing ground of modern thought and of its varying winds of doc- 
trine. For better or for worse, I shall not say which, he finds 
himself in a strange, new world noisy with confusion of many 
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tongues, while his not very remote college ancestor was so shel- 
tered as to hear but one voice, and that voice announced the 
authority of an infallible Book in matters of religion and morals. 

Now all this is said neither in praise of times past nor as a 
pessimistic wail over the evil days upon which we may have 
fallen; nor to affirm that the older college was at bottom more 
religious, in a true sense, than the new, nor that it produced a 
better type of moral character. But it is said to emphasize the 
fact that Bible study now is a different thing, necessarily, from 
what it was in the past. The changed method of approach to it, 
the relatively unimportant position the Bible occupies in the mod- 
ern curriculum, the uncertainty as to the real status in which a 
scientific criticism has placed it, the apparent shifting of the 
erounds of human faith, an intellectual atmosphere keen and 
vital with inquiry,—these are matters, one must frankly own, 
that transform a simple problem into a seriously complex one. 
It is probably true that the Bible was never before studied as it 
is now ; never was such trained, well-equipped scholarship applied 
to the understanding of its text; never so much light from history 
and archaeology thrown upon the record it contains. We are, 
therefore, in the busiest era of Bible study, and, in results, pos- 
sibly the most fruitful. But these very activities, as richly prom- 
ising as they are, really have a disturbing effect upon the Bible 
as a book of religion and tend further to complicate the problem. 
So much critical activity inevitably suggests that much is yet 
unsettled, 

With conditions as they are, what, then, is the religious value 
of Bible study? Is any sort of Bible study of religious value? 
Not necessarily so, by any means. To approach it merely as an 
old-world collection of books of mixed fact and fable, with the 
fact hardly yet differentiated from the fable, may yield some 
interesting results in comparative literature or mythology, but 
count for very little in either enlightening or fortifying the relig- 
ious sense. Moreover, to treat it as a literary masterpiece, or 
rather as a group of literary masterpieces of varying forms 
and style, if it is sympathetically done, would contribute some- 
thing of religious value, yet it would miss the essential element. 
The Bible is literature, it is true, the literature of a race, with 
all the characteristics of that race stamped upon every page; yet, 
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considered as material for religious training and inspiration, 1t 
is something more than mere literature. Again, to accept it as 
the more or less authenticated history of the life and thought of 
an oriental people, whose moral ideals have imposed themselves 
with singular power upon the Western world, would also have 
the virtue of helping to form and strengthen the religious senti- 
ments of most who might study it in this way. The truth is, 
however we approach it, it would be hard not to get some relig- 
ous values from a study of the Bible. 

But the study of it that counts for most religiously is the 
study that takes it for what it is, primarily not a history, not a 
group of biographies, not a collection of interesting narratives, 
not a book of extraordinary literary charm and power, not even 
a text-book on morals, but a book kindled by the loftiest religious 
aspirations, primarily a religious book. To approach it otherwise 
is simply to make whatever religious value the study may have a 
by-product, This of course is great gain; but it is not the great- 
est gain. 

In the next place, it is to be studied according to the method 
with which religious truth is presented in it. This method is not 
theological, not philosophical, not the abstract methods of a text- 
book on Ethics. It is true that it deals with the great themes out 
of which theologies, philosophies, and systems of ethics have 
grown,—faith, God, righteousness, sin, conduct, character, the 
redemption of man,—themes world-old and world-long, and inev- 
itably fundamental to the first man who began to think about 
himself, his place in the universe, his destiny, as they will be 
fundamental to the last man who, looking before and after, strives 
to solve the problem of his own narrow span as well as the prob- 
lem of the larger life of the race. The Bible is frankly, directly, 
and vitally a human book, and its method of expressing religious 
truth is as far from the abstract as the man that jostles you on 
the street is from Pope’s Essay on Man. 

It is this human, this personal quality, this embodying of the 
supreme truths of the religious life in men and women of varying 
types of character that makes a study of it, from this point of 
view, so fruitful of religious value. What is the Bible, what is 
it that stands out from its pages, gripping thought, quickening 
conscience, and stirring the religious sentiments? Is it the great 
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familiar truths that have been mentioned? Yes, to be sure; but 
they come by way of personalities——of Moses, of Abraham, of 
Jacob, of Joseph, of Samuel, of Saul, of David, of Peter, of 
Paul, of Jesus. Sympathetically to interpret the meaning of such 
lives, to discover and emphasize the forces that made them what 
they were, how they thought, what they did, to recognize the 
human power with which each wrought and also to recognize 
the power not himself which made for righteousness in the life 
of each,—is to leave a deposit of religious values in the mind of 
the average student of far more significance than can be had 
from a text-book on ethics or morals, For however practical the 
text-book may be in laying down just precisely what each is to do 
in every relation of life,—even if it may be granted as a result that 
the student will practice everything that is taught and just as it is 
taught,—still, we may not have touched the real matter of relig- 
ion, and conduct may have behind it no other power than an 
intellectual conviction that it is wise and expedient to do certain 
things in a certain way in order to fulfill the whole duty of man. 
That may be morality of a very commendable and efficient kind, 
but it is not religion in the highest sense. It leaves out of con- 
sideration that range of experience in which live the feelings 
and thoughts that confer upon human life its real dignity and 
charge character and conduct with a power greater than the 
wisdom of expediency, lifting a merely practical morality into the 
region where it becomes beautiful with spiritual significance and 
the outward expression of a will at one with the divine will. 
Unless such feelings and thoughts are brought to the aid of prac- 
tical morality, it is but a cut-and-dried scheme that, while making 
useful members of society, fails to vitalize great characters. The 
value, therefore, of a study of the Bible that aims to bring the 
student into intelligently sympathetic contact with the real signifi- 
cance of the humanity depicted in it is that its influence is to 
transmute morality into religion. 

If we mean to make Bible study of really religious value, it 
must be done in somewhat this way. And this way is largely a 
matter of emphasis. Emphasize the historical side of the study, 
memorizing facts and names and places, and you learn a good 
deal, no doubt, but you may miss the other thing; take the 
prophecies of the Old Testament, exercise yourself and the class 
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with the lure of the number of Isaiahs, for example, and you 
have displayed great critical acumen and bothered their young 
heads with something which they will happily soon forget, re- 
membering only that Isaiah was not to be depended on in any 
respect; but that rebuke of sin and unrighteousness, that ever- 
present sense of God in human affairs, that heartening, undroop- 
ing, soaring faith that calls to the soul like a trumpet-blast, what 
of all this in the meantime? Or again, while we are finding who 
Job was and when he lived, and who wrote this wonderful 
account of him, or when we are spending much time discussing 
the technical aspects of this one example of the drama in all 
Hebrew literature, or whether it is a drama at all, what becomes 
of that grim, stark figure there on the ash-heap, sore-stricken 
with disease, stripped of his fortune, deserted and derided by 
friends and family, yet planted securely as his only resource in 
his conscious integrity, looking up toward the pitiless grey of 
the far-off heavens to say,—Though He slay me yet will I trust 
Him? If we miss Job thus, our study has little or no religious 
meaning; finally, when we come to the New Testament, shall 
we point out the apparent contradictions in the Four Gospels, 
spending most of the time trying to reconcile them? Or shall we 
rather be satisfied to make the central fact of the life they record, 
in all its every living vitality, a real possession in the conscious- 
ness of the student? 

All this suggests that if the study of the Bible is to be of dis- 
tinctly religious value, it must concern itself with the study of 
personalities possessed by religious ideals and controlled by the 
religious spirit. 

Mention has been made of the sense of the presence of God 
in the lives of the men and women of the Bible. This sense of 
the presence of God, it should be insisted in any study that 
expects religious values, is the dominant note of the Bible. It is 
this that sets it apart from all other books, giving to it its unique 
place. To transfer this sense, with something like a governing, 
directing, controlling power, to the conscious experience of the 
individual student would, it seems, be the final aim of a study 
that seeks chiefly to realize religious values. It is rare, one may 
affirm, that men ever come by a consciousness of God through 
carefully ordered, definitely directed intellectual processes like, 
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for example, those processes by which they arrive at the Q. E. D. 
of a problem in Geometry. Nor, indeed, do they often argue 
themselves into a vital realization of the divine sanctions in duty 
and love and service by the same methods by which they prove 
that the protective tariff is partly responsible for the high cost 
of living. Nevertheless, the world of the religious sentiments is 
just as real and just as compelling in its influence on conduct, 
even though truth gets into them by different processes and over 
different routes, and though a quasi-scientific psychology has not 
yet formularized the processes and mapped out the routes, The 
deepest truths, therefore, of the religious nature, truths that 
glorify common life by conferring upon it the distinction of eter- 
nal values, that open to the spiritual sense vistas into the thought 
of God, and that bring the human into conscious correspondence 
with the divine,—such truths come, if they come at all, as they 
are presented in such terms as thought, emotion, and imagination 
can grasp, not defined in clear-cut intellectual formulas, but liv- 
ing in that realm of being which responds to and appropriates 
the noble and ennobling things of life,—music, art, literature, 
love, sacrifice, service, hope, faith, God. 

We now take a step further, and say that its style, its form, 
the characteristic manner of its utterance of religious truth are 
peculiarly adapted, if properly realized and appropriated, to nour- 
ish, to fortify, to enlighten, to lead the religious sentiments. The 
religious sentiments do not live in abstractions. They are vivi- 
fied and compelling in conduct when the imagination visualizes 
them into realities and the emotions vitalize them into living 
power. If the imagination and the emotions do this, they must 
do it through their own appropriate channels. Now the Bible 
does not lay down truth in the form of a series of intellectual 
propositions ; it asserts truth in terms of the concrete, the figur- 
ative; and the outer form, the mere language in which it is 
clothed, is itself beautiful and vital with the depth, the richness, 
the earnestness, the wide-reaching suggestiveness, and the aspir- 
ing lift of the truth that is seen and felt rather than logically 
thought out, and yet never quite seen and felt in all its large and 
full implications. Nevertheless, the truth may thus possess the 
spirit, radiating through it, giving to it a sense of moral eleva- 
tion and power, clarifying its vision, and even making character 
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more practically sure-footed to walk the straight and narrow way. 

Can there be any doubt that a study of the Bible, thus touch- 
ing the imagination and the emotions, would fail to contribute 
to the largest, the most vital, even the most practical activities of 
the religious life? The results we might not be able to reduce 
to a formula, or analyze into intellectual categories, or even 
state in definite terms of logic. Still, not to be able to do all or 
any of this would be far from denying that we have come upon 
distinctly religious values, Anyway, to aim at such results is 
worth our while as students of the Bible, and to attain them is at 
least one element of religious value in the study. 





THE ANNUAL SURVEY OF THE PROGRESS OF SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOL WORK. 


Rev. B. S. Wincuester, D.D. 
Editorial-Secretary Congregational Sunday School and Publish- 
ing Society, Boston, Mass. 


I. The outstanding facts of the year’s progress have to do, 
first, with the question of lesson material. It is now some time 
since agitation commenced for the grading not only of pupils 
according to age, but also of material appropriate to the varying 
needs of different ages. To those whose eyes were fixed mainly 
upon the ultimate goal, no doubt it has often seemed hopeless 
to expect that the great mass of the Sunday schools would ever 
be supplied with such material. As we look backward today it 
is evident that not only has there been progress, but really rapid 
advance. And this past year has witnessed the actual realization 
of this hope, in a measure. The principle of graded lesson ma- 
terial is now so far recognized as to be embodied in an actual 
series of lessons, the first years of which, in three successive de- 
partments, are now in use. 

The reception of these lessons by the Sunday schools of the 
various denominations has probably surpassed in enthusiasm the 
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fondest expectations of the publishers, and perhaps even of the 
advocates of such a system, and indicates the widespread in- 
terest in Sunday-school advance throughout the country. What- 
ever may be said as to the degree of success attained by the 
lesson committee and the writers of the lessons, it is certainly 
an occasion for great satisfaction to know that this long step 
forward has actually been taken, and that a considerable army 
of Sunday-school pupils are marching under the new standard. 
Time and further experiment will eliminate gradually any pres- 
ent defects. 

It is also significant in this same connection that the people 
who were the earliest pioneers in this field have in this same 
year moved on from the principles upon which their first courses 
were constructed and introduced an entirely new series, some 
courses of which are already in use, a series which “shall start 
with a frank recognition of the capacities and needs of the child, 
as indicated by modern psychology and pedagogy.” 

Notwithstanding this more general advance on the part of 
older publishers, there seems to have been no lessening of activ- 
ity among those who for a few years have been in the forefront 
of this movement. New courses are constantly appearing, each 
vying with the other in producing something that shall most 
nearly suit the existing needs. 

It is not strange that the success attending these numerous 
attempts is somewhat varied. One must remember that the 
experimentation with graded material began first at the bottom 
of the Sunday school, inasmuch as the need for adjustment was 
here most keenly felt. Naturally, the kindergarten and primary 
courses are, generally speaking, superior to the courses as yet 
available for subsequent years. The most difficult place at pres- 
ent for which to supply suitable material is the period of adoles- 
cence. Here the difficulties inherent in the pupil are greatest and 
knowledge of the problem is here least exact. Moreover, much 
of the choicest material for instruction has already been appro- 
priated by enthusiastic writers of lessons for earlier years, leav- 
ing the resources for this period somewhat depleted. As a re- 
sult of further criticism and experimentation it is not unlikely 
that still more radical changes may be made both in the subject 
matter and in the method of approach for this period. 
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The production of material for Sunday-school instruction is, 
in part at least, a question of finances. No sane business man 
can be expected to sink any large sum of money in a publishing 
venture whose patronage is, to say the least, problematical. It 
cannot be denied that, however certain the Sunday-school world 
may have been of the soundness of the principle of grading, no 
one could safely predict how great would be the popular accept- 
ance of those lessons in which the first attempts were made to 
apply the principle. With the great diversity in schools, as to 
progressiveness of spirit, material and intellectual resources, there 
is no question that certain elements of decided uncertainty en- 
tered into the first publishing ventures. Too great credit can- 
not be accorded the enterprise of certain independent publishing 
concerns for preparing the way and demonstrating the possi- 
bility of a profitable market. Credit is also due to those houses 
of more venerable history for their willingness at length to enter 
more largely upon this plan for producing graded lesson material. 
Altogether, when the matter is considered in all its bearings, this 
year must be regarded as an epoch-making year, in the prepara- 
tion of the material for Sunday-school instruction. 

II. A second great advance is to be noted in the matter of 
securing a higher quality of teaching. It is anticipated that the 
grading of pupils and material will of itself, in time, attract to 
the Sunday school a more capable company of teachers. The 
opportunity to become expert in a certain definite field, and to 
grow more efficient each year by constant practice upon the 
same course of study, together with the elimination of waste 
effort by the use of material adapted to a specific stage of devel- 
opment,—these are conditions which help to make teaching a 
pleasure and of themselves must prove inviting to the exper- 
ienced teacher. 

Yet it goes without saying that these conditions alone will 
never insure success. Teachers must be trained for their task. 
It is not even sufficient that the teachers in the Sunday school 
should be drawn from the ranks of the day-school teachers. 
Religious education presents some distinctive problems of its 
own. And to one who has watched carefully the situation in 
the Sunday schools the year’s progress in providing facilities for 
teacher-training is truly impressive. 
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This is indicated first in the multiplication and improvement 
of courses for normal training. It is not long since the situation 
in this regard seemed one of hopeless confusion. All sorts of 
books, good and bad, recent and antiquated, jostled each other 
in the market. 

Now, a literature is being rapidly created, written by special- 
ists in the various fields of biblical, psychological and pedagog- 
ical research, yet popular in character and adapted to the require- 
ments of the Suncay-school teacher. There is still great need of 
certain recognized standards of scholarship, both in these teach- 
ers’ courses and in the more elementary courses of the Sunday- 
school itself. But, again keeping in mind the pit from whence 
we were digged, there is abundant reason to believe that we are 
on the way and at length shall arrive. 

Moreover, there is great and increasing activity in the meth- 
ods of reaching the teacher with these normal courses. Several 
of the great denominations have created new officers whose 
whole task is to develop this work of teacher-training. Their 
influence is already being strongly felt. A new organization 
and adjustment of ecclesiastical machinery is rapidly taking 
place, to make it possible to mobilize these forces where they 
can become effective. The old-time Sunday-school convention 
is on the wane, with its inspirational type of addresses, and the 
Sunday-school institute is taking its place. with its forum for 
the dead-in-earnest discussion of the actual problems of teach- 
ing with expert teachers and specialists. In some denomina- 
tions there is a sort of itinerent teacher-training college, going 
from place to place, remaining for a week or more in one town, 
gathering the teachers of the vicinity, and offering courses of 
lectures and classes by its traveling faculty. Still another method 
which is being extensively employed and with very encouraging 
results is the correspondence school, reaching with written 
courses and careful criticism teachers and schools which never 
would be represented at the institutes. And, finally, as the need 
for an extensive Sunday-school propaganda decreases with the 
vanishing frontier, there is a very general disposition in several 
denominations to fill vacancies as they arise in the force of Sun- 
day-school misionaries with men chosen for their training and 
ability as educators, to do now an intensive work. 
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But while all these changes indicate a new appreciation of 
the teaching opportunity and a new sense of the importance of 
adequate training for the teacher, it must be confessed that the 
supply of properly equipped leaders is appallingly small. Does 
this not point toward a new profession for which there will be 
a great demand in the near future, the expert in religious edu- 
cation? Here is a large and varied field, offering to the young 
men or women great usefulness and influence. It may be ex- 
pected that the colleges, the theological seminaries, and the uni- 
versities will soon perceive their opportunity and will prepare 
for it by founding and strengthening departments of biblical 
literature, comparative religion, pedagogy and kindred subjects; 
by establishing experimental Sunday schools; and by themselves 
conducting winter institutes, correspondence courses, and sum- 
mer schools for the better training of Sunday-school teachers 
and the discussion with the churches of their common problem 
of religious and moral education. Perhaps in this way the stand- 
ards of Sunday-school instruction may be raised and established. 

III. It is inevitable that the movement for better lesson ma- 
terial, and the movement toward a higher quality of teaching, 
should result in a broadening of the whole conception of the aim 
and scope of the Sunday school. And there are signs that this 
is taking place. 

For some time there has been a growing tendency to bring 
missionary instruction more and more into alignment with the 
work of the Sunday school. The young people’s missionary 
courses, the appointment of a Sunday-school missionary secre- 
tary, and the adoption of the graded curriculum are all steps 
leading toward an ultimately complete co-ordination of the work 
of instruction in religion, and that of training in the expression 
of religious devotion—which is service and missions, 

The organization of certain grades in the Sunday school into 
boys’ and girls’ clubs and children’s choirs points in the same 
direction, toward the unification of all agencies of religious in- 
struction within the church into one system, and the closer co- 
ordination of this system with the rest of the education, and 
the daily life, of children and youth. 

All this suggests the direction in which we may look for 
further progress in the months and years to come. Perhaps a 
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new name must be found for the Sunday school, one that will 
not suggest that its work is comprehended within the brief 
space of one or two hours a week, one which recognizes that the 
church is responsible for the religious welfare of the child dur- 
ing every day of the week and every year of his growing life. 
A new type of organization will be required in most churches. 
Every one ought to have its board of religious education, and 
perhaps its paid director of education, if not also paid teachers. 
The task of such officers will be to study the local conditions 
and bring into efficient working unity in one educational system 
every organization in any sense educational, preventing all over- 
lapping and waste, relating the life of young people to the work 
and worship of the church, on the one hand, and to the daily 
opportunities for noble living and social service, on the other. 
A new architecture will also be demanded. It need not be 
less dignified, less rich in its symbolism. But it will be adapted 
to the purposes of education, it will insure privacy and an appro- 
priate atmosphere for instruction, it will be equipped with the 


best of pictures, maps and books, and its symbolism will awaken - 


religious feeling and aspiration and suggest modes of expression 
that are natural to the childhood of today. 

A new worship may be expected to develop. Whatever its 
liturgical form, it will be graded like the lesson material. Little 
children will not be asked to sing such hymns as Newman’s 
“Lead Kindly Light” and adolescent boys will not be invited to 
join in “T think when I read that sweet story of old”—both 
excellent hymns for the ages whose sentiments they express. 
There will be prayers, too, equally fitted to the thoughts and 
hopes and aspirations of different ages. Perhaps the Lord’s 
Prayer will not be so overworked—if I may say it reverently— 
as it is today. And certainly the time devoted to training in 
worship will not be interrupted by drill and notices, the making 
of records, and other distracting annoyances, 

Finally, the Sunday school is moving toward a new type of 
religious life. From the old distinction between sacred and sec- 
ular the church has moved on toward a consciousness of respon- 
sibility to render service. There is still some disposition to look 
upon certain kinds of service as being distinctively social and 
more religious than certain other types. This movement may 
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continue until it is realized that the aim of religious education 
through the Sunday school is to produce men and women who 
express their faith and devotion in every thought and act of 
every day. To this end there must be a shaping of instruction 
and a relating of study to life so that no break is anywhere ap- 
parent between the two. All must move out of the past into the 
present, out of the abstract into the concrete. 





SOME VITALIZING ASPECTS OF MODERN 
EDUCATION. 


By WALTER G. CLi>rrnGER, B. P. 
President, Otterbein University, Westerville, Ohio. 


The rapid changes now going on in the ecclesiastical wurtd 
in the industrial world and in the political world are being shared 
and inspired, in a large part by the influence of modern edu- 
cation. This, under the inspiration of nineteenth century edu- 
cational reformers and especially under the impulse of the im- 
mediately present new awakening, is occasioning great reform 
in the entire educational world. Prompted in part by the mod- 
ern pragmatic aspect of life, men are asking such questions as 
these of education: Is it worth while? Does it stand the test? 
Does it establish a vital connection between the process and life 
itself? These are the pragmatic tests and they look toward 
pragmatic values. There are other tests and other values which 
are not so concrete and objective, which might be set up, but 
which do not come under these categories, and which are wholly 
spiritual and unseen. 

For our purpose I want to inquire into the more concrete and 
vital issues involved in education, omitting for the present the 
purely personal and spiritual side of the question. 

Modern education under the influence of physiological psy- 
chology is coming to recognize the unity of man both as to func- 
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tion and matter. The old conceptions of the evil aspect of mat- 
ter and the duality of mind and matter is giving way to the 
newer and more hopeful theory of the unity of man. Man is a 
psycho-physical organism. The body without the soul is dead, 
but united with it, becomes the instrument and agent of the soul. 
A new dignity is being placed on the value of the body and a 
new importance attached to its training. We are coming to see 
that we can educate the eye as well as the mind, and the hand as 
well as the eye, and that no education is complete which does not 
aim at a measure of cultivation for each. 

That man is being educated whose hand is being trained to 
perform its work more skilfully and more accurately, whose 
eye is being trained to see with greater discernment, whose ear 
hears more distinctly and can discriminate the finer tones of a 
musical scale. 

That man is being educated in hand and eye who can so ad- 
just and coordinate their activities as to work with the highest 
degree of precisfon and facility, and get an immediate and sat- 
isfactorv <esponse from either or both. 

This is what the business men and manufacturers are de- 
manding of our public schools and somewhat of the college more 
than in former years. They are insisting that if the young men 
and women of our schools are to earn their living by manual 
labor, (and it must ever remain true that the great majority 
of men must be toilers in the great army of humanity) skill of 
hand and accuracy of vision must be cultivated. This is as it 
should be. The public school educates only as it fits men to be 
efficient producers of such things as are necessary for the com- 
fort and happiness of mankind. Any educational process which 
prepares for life, first, for the particular vocation which the 
individual may choose, and, second, which prepares for those 
social and economic relations which are infinitely larger than any 
vocation, is fulfilling its largest mission for the individual. 

Thus education becomes physical, intellectual, social, moral 
and religious. Stated more concretely and simply, there must be 
a culture of the body and a culture of the mind, but both of these 
must be with reference to the larger social, moral and religious 
development, 
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As to the physical side of education. 


“Mens sana in corpore sano” is more than a pleasing phrase. 
It has infinite and vital meaning in this day of practical educa- 
tion. The mind without a good instrument is helpless. The 
body is the instrument, the vital organ of the soul. As long as 
we live in a world of sense perception and physical action, we 
must depend upon the body for both receiving and expressing 
impressions. Only in a world of spirit could mediaeval practices 
of bodily mortification have any justification. The body in the 
present order of beings is the channel of communication and 
must be regarded as sacred. It must be protected. It must be 
nourished. It must be trained and educated. 

A training in the manual arts is therefore to be desired not 
only for its industrial, economic and vocational value, but for the 
eye and hand coordination coming from the acquisition of skill 
in the execution of such tasks. 


As to its intellectual aspect. 

The purely intellectual side of education has, as distinguished 
from the emotional and the volitional, long been emphasized in 
various forms. Certain studies have been advocated for the sake 
of mere formal discipline as though that was their chief and only 
value. How often have we heard the pressing claim for math- 
ematics simply because it is a hard subject, and because it will 
give the student exercise in mental gyumastics. Likewise, other 
subjects are urged on the same ground, that of formal discipline. 
Pure mental discipline is by no means to be ignored. It serves 
its proper purpose, but there are higher values. We have passed 
through the period of formal discipline advocacy, that of pure 
intellectualism, and are now in a newer and more hopeful stage, 
that of the discipline of the will. Modern education is placing a 
large emphasis on the will. Dewey speaks much of control. In 
a well-written chapter he speaks of physical control, of prudential 
control and of moral control. We have come to see that mere 
knowledge and even formal discipline without a control of facts 
will not produce educated and moral beings. But now we may 
soon be emerging from a period of modern will worship in which 
we shall discover that the sensibilities, the music of the soul itself 
is necessary for a harmonious development. No being is devel- 
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oped to the highest who has not acquired a full development of 
all his powers and functions, intellect, feelings and will. 

Our education for life and our worth in life will be determined 
by our definition of education. 

We may, with Herbert Spencer, define it as complete living. 
But then we must define the concept “‘complete,” which is a 
variable term, With Froebel, the pious and devout educator, we 
may think of it as self-realization. Again we ask what this 
means. With him it meant the unfolding of the inner divine 
essence,—the expression of the God that is within, at and before 
birth,—a sort of coming back again to our original pure being 
in the likeness of God. With others education is adjustment to 
environment,—the way one gets along with men and affairs. Still 
others look upon it as character forming. However we may 
define it, we must generally agree upon this, that it consists in 
making the most of one’s self for the good of his fellows and for 
the glory of God here in this life and in this world. 


Our conceptions may be more clearly defined when we set 
before ourselves the various aims of education. It may be the 
mere bread and butter aim, the making of a living, preparation 
for earning money and the sustenance of life. This, though not 
the highest, is not an unworthy aim. It enters necessarily into 
all the aims to a greater or less degree. It may be the knowledge 
aim—to store one’s mind with facts. To acquire intellectual 
skill, technical accuracy so that learning or scholarship becomes 
the objective, may be the aim of others. This is no mean pur- 
pose of education. With others, culture, a finished and polished 
character with a full development of the aesthetic side of the 
nature and a love for and appreciation of the beautiful in art, in 
sculpture, in architecture and in nature—seems the highest aim. 
Still another aim is the moral aim which looks toward purity of 
character and uprightness of conduct. And yet another is the 
social aim, in which the individual seeks not only his own, but 
another’s good. This recognizes the child to be educated as a 
member of society, a part of a great brotherhood working for a 
common end and good. 

All these aims are worthy, and when finally considered, per- 
haps the last is the most comprehensive. The preparation for an 
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unselfish life of efficient service demands the best attention of 
both teacher and student. 

Some people think of education as a sort of bias stripe run- 
ning through the character of an individual and which marks him 
off from the rest of the herd. Others think of it as a mere lux- 
ury, a thing to be enjoyed, a sort of by-product, one of the 
after or side dishes served as a kind of dessert. 

The highest end and aim of education must be the develop- 
ment of social efficiency. 

This must recognize in the fullest sense the fine relationship 
between the individual and society. It must not remove its em- 
phasis upon the training of the individual in its zeal to place it 
upon training of the social group, but while preparing the indi- 
vidual for his own personal happiness and comfort, it must ever 
strive to impress him with the importance of his social relations. 
In the words of Professor Bagley, “in the neglect of this, courage 
becomes foolhardiness, temperance passes over into asceticism, 
enthusiasm engenders fanaticism, and virtue degenerates into 
vice. Morality means the control of impulse with reference to a 
social end.” 

“That person only is socially efficient who is not a drag upon 
society, who, in other words, can pull his own weight, either di- 
rectly as a productive agent, or intiwectly by guiding, ee 
or educating others to productive effort.” 

“That man is socially efficient, who in addition to pulling his 
own weight, interferes as little as possible with the efforts of 
others.” But this is merely negative morality. 

“That man is socially most efficient who not only fulfills these 
two requirements, but also lends energy consciously and persist- 
ently to that further differentiation and integration of social 
forces which is everywhere synonymous with progress.” A 
horse which cannot carry a rider, a motor which cannot propel a 
machine, a seed which cannot produce of its kind, and a man who 
cannot help his fellows, are all alike unmoral, if not immoral, un- 
social and positively ‘injurious to society. 

The social efficiency aim must include all other aims. It must 
include the bread and butter aim. It must include the knowledge 
aim. It must include the culture aim. 
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Education must fit the individual for life among men here and 
now. It must be for this world and not for the world which is 
past. It is present life relations and not future which should en- 
gage man’s sincerest and most strenuous attention. 

“True education, always personal, will develop the social con- 
sciousness and promote general social culture.” 

In its social aspect education must fit men to live with men. 
That man is not educated who cannot make such adjustment of 
his relations as will enable him to get along smoothly and happily 
with his fellows. An educated man is one who is many-sided, 
who has no rough and sharp corners. In other words, he is 
symmetrical, he is well balanced, he has a degree of refinement 
and polish. He fits into the social group where the uneducated 
man would not only make an ill fit, but his rough corners would 
mar and hurt society. 

A hermit or a monk cannot be educated. He may be learned 
or scholarly, but he cannot be educated in the broadest and high- 
est sense. He may be good negatively, but not positively. He 
may be pious, but not useful. That individual alone is educated 
who can adjust himself smoothly to all of life’s relations and at 
the same time help society to a higher and happier plane of living. 
This by the very nature of the case he cannot do apart from 
society any more than he can lift himself by his own boot straps. 

Society is an organism and not a conglomerate. Team work 
must be maintained in social service as in football. A football 
line-up is not a conglomerate but an organism. One player is 
vitally related to another and to all. The game could not be 
played if each player should play alone. Neither could it be 
played if they played together merely, but each for himself. Each 
player must play his own part, but at the same time must defend 
and support his neighbor and the whole team. Sometimes this 
must be done at a sacrifice of his own interests. So in society. 
The individual must play his own game. At the same time he 
must remember his co-operative relation, and recognize the vital 
relationship between himself and the social order. That system 
of education and that institution, whatever may be its name, 
which accomplishes this is performing its highest mission. 

This social relation exists only by virtue of our being per- 
sonal and spiritual beings. No social relations can exist between 
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irrational or unrational beings. Only a conglomerate could be 
obtained thus. It is the spiritual relationship of mind with mind, 
of soul responding to the stimulus of another soul, which can 
produce a social order and thus establish a moral obligation, Man 
alone is an ethical being. He alone is conscious of his relation 
to other beings. It is this inter-communication which establishes 
the higher relations in life. 

But man sustains a relation of intimacy to higher beings. He 
inclines upward. He is a religious animal, says Professor James. 
It is that upward leaning which constitutes him religious. 
Whether it is a feeling of dependence or a sense of reverence or 
of fear which calls out his soul in recognition of a divine being, 
one thing is certain, that a higher social order is thus established 
than that of man with man. Here, then, is manifested a persistent 
and universal capacity. If, as the Herbartians maintain, educa- 
tion is the development of a many-sided interest or if as with 
Froebel it is the development of the divine essence from within, 
certainly here we have a beautiful blending of the two expressed 
in terms of social ideals and relations. No soul is normal without 
a religious tendency and no education is complete which does not 
aim at the cultivation of this capacity to know, to reverence, and 
to serve a supreme being. That soul only is being educated 
which in addition to the establishment of peaceful relations of man 
with man, is at the same time, setting up and cultivating for itself 
those higher, sweeter and more vital yet unseen relations between 
itself and God which engender a spirit of love, of obedience, of 
reverence and adoration expressed on the one hand in the worship 
of a supreme being, and on the other in service to his fellow man. 


THE COLLEGE AS AN EDUCATIVE AGENCY. 


Its vocational aspect. 

We do not insist that the traditional liberal arts courses 
should be prescribed for all persons and for all conditions in life. 
The time is doubtless here when we must break away from the 
rigidly classical studies, but under strict limitations and guidance 
of the school authorities. To crowd the curricula with Latin, 
Greek, Mathematics and English Literature and leave no place 
for the biological and political sciences, for psychology and soci- 
ology, for the manual arts and American literature is to de-vitalize 
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and emasculate our educative processes, and it is not to be won- 
dered at that in other and very recent years the college student 
has not been held in the highest repute by the business and pro- 
fessional public. He may have been well schooled, but poorly 
educated. He may have become a good scholar, but a poor liver. 

Herbert Spencer in his great work on education states it thus: 
“Men dress their children’s minds as they do their ladies—in the 
prevailing fashion. As the Orinoco Indian puts on his paint be- 
fore leaving his hut, not with a view to any direct benefit, but 
because he would be ashamed to be seen without it, so a boy’s 
drilling in Latin and Greek is insisted on, not because of their 
intrinsic value, but that he may not be disgraced by being found 
ignorant of them—that he may have the education of a gentle- 
man.” Speaking of his own day, he says: “Not what knowledge 
is of most real worth is the consideration, but what will bring 
the most applause, honor, respect,—what will most conduce to 
social position and influence—what will be most imposing.” 

The elective system has doubtless come to stay. A wide choice 
of electives with a well-laid foundation of liberal and general 
culture in both the high school and early college years is perhaps 
the most desirable. Even Harvard, the pioneer in the elective 
system, has found it necessary to hedge about both courses and 
students so that soft or snap courses only may not be elected. 
Perhaps the ideal is the group system in which the instructors 
themselves group the work with reference to the vocational awak- 
ening of the individual student. This gives the student the privi- 
lege of electing, not a miscellaneous assortment of studies with 
reference perhaps only to a preference for the subject or the in- 
structor, but a well correlated set of subjects such as will prepare 
him best for his vocation. So we are coming to recognize as 
having equal rank degrees given in liberal arts, known as Bache- 
lor of Arts, in science, known as Bachelor of Science, in educa- 
tion, known as Bachelor of Education, and in philosophy, as 
Bachelor of Philosophy. 

In any of the courses there should be more than formerly a 
good groundwork in the biological and sociological sciences. 
Sociology and psychology should find an important place even in 
a liberal arts course. They should have a large place in the edu- 
cational, philosophic and perhaps in the scientific groups, 
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Thus the vitalizing, the vivifying and the practicalizing of our 
college work is made possible, and under the modern regime 
while we may not be graduating quite as many scholars as in the 
time of Edwards and McCosh, we are making better thinkers 
and better citizens, and the college student is more than ever in 
demand in all the professions and even in the business world. 

On the other hand, it is greatly to be deplored that under the 
license granted by an election of the classics, in many of our large 
city high schools there are not enough applicants for Greek to 
warrant the organizing of a class, and in many of the graduat- 
ing classes there are many who know nothing of Latin. It is to 
be feared that if such conditions continue, the time may soon 
come when even theological seminaries will find it difficult to fill 
their chairs of Greek exegesis, 


The social function of the college. 

The college not only prepares for life, but it is life itself. The 
college group is a social group. Relations of the most vital char- 
acter are sustained between members of this group. Unique 
opportunities for right living are afforded here. An intimacy, a 
closeness and a constancy of relation surpassed only by those of 
the family itself are sustained. Constant daily contact of 
student with student, of student with professor, of one class 
group with another, and, if it be co-educational, of the different 
sexes, is maintained. The poor are mingled with the well-to-do, 
and in most of our colleges it is coming to pass that a sprinkling 
of foreign nationalities is seen. Here if any place in the world 
should be the Utopian or ideal society. The spirit of modern 
democracy in both thought and practice is the very fruit of a 
liberal education. Why should it not be demonstrated daily 
right on its own soil? Far from being the worst society to which 
a pe rent may introduce his child, it should be the very best society. 

It is high time that we repudiate the old statement that more 
irregularities of conduct occur in the colleges than elsewhere. 
It is true that here they become more conspicuous on account of 
the very compactness of the group itself, but there is little doubt 
that in any promiscuous group of persons of a similar age, a far 
larger per cent of immorality and a much smaller degree of posi- 
tive and aggressive helpfulness would be discovered. 
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It must be admitted, however, with regret and shame, that into 
many of our best college groups there have crept some practices 
that are both negatively and positively injurious. These have 
been engendered and fostered by tradition to such an extent that 
even the democratic and independent college spirit is unable to 
break away from it. Reference might be made, simply for pur- 
poses of illustration, to hazing, cribbing, class distinction, petty 
pilfering, boorishness, the use of tobacco and strong drink in 
various forms. In one of our universities it is stated that seventy- 
five per cent of the students are addicted to the use of intoxi- 
cants, On the other hand, at other large institutions, absence 
of such practice is just as conspicuous. The custom has grown 
till the unwary student is swept into the current of popular 
practice. College is life itself, and unless the student is trained 
while there to sustain the proper relations with his fellows, he 
is not being educated in the proper sense of the world and is 
illy fitted to discharge even the commoner relations which society 
enjoins upon him throughout life, 

That man is not being educated who dishonestly does his work 
by deceiving his instructor and who takes unfair advantage of his 
fellow students by falsely obtaining higher grades, no matter 
how much or how little he may know of the subject in hand. 

That young man is not being educated who as he passes 
through college fails to recognize the finer relations of life and to 
observe the little courtesies due one another, who is boorish and 
crude, and does not honor and respect the rights of other folks. 

Quite the most pathetic illustration I have ever seen of a mis- 
taken notion of college ethics was the statement of a young man 


of my acquaintance, a brilliant young minister, who when re- 
proached by his fellow students for unbecoming conduct, replied 


that anything goes in college and that a college student is not 
held responsible while in college for conduct, which, he even ad- 
mitted, would subject him to penal discipline of civil law. 
Making all allowance for group morality, for the influence of 
college customs and for the suggestibility of the crowd, it still 
must be maintained that this young man’s code of ethics was de- 
cidedly wrong. For whatever interferes with the rights of others 
is morally wrong; and if the highest end of education is social 
and if by social we mean right relations to men and right rela- 
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tions to God, then that young man was not being fully educated 
notwithstanding he was approaching the close of his college ca- 
reer and ranked high as a student. He was brilliant, fluent, witty 
and handsome, but he was not educated. 

Civic relations form an important part of the conduct of the 
individual and of the group and of groups. These likewise are 
social. Patriotism, love fer and loyalty to one’s country and a 
willingness to serve it are no small part of the education of our 
youth. This should not be an effervescent sentimentality nor a 
nominal and mere outward pretense, such as is exemplified in the 
decoration of saloons and brothels with the stars and stripes, but 
it should be deep-seated, rational and healthy. A study of sociol- 
ogy, history and economics should yield such results as will in- 
spire a rational love of country and lead one to participate in 
municipal and civic functions, discharging all the duties of citizen- 
ship, sharing and receiving alike the benefits and blessings of 
freedom. The properly educated man will become the best citi- 
zen. He will not only be civil himself, but he will unite in such 
legislation as will enable him to live for the state of which he is 
a part. He will not only exercise the right of ballot, but he will 
cast his vote for the common good. 

It must be granted, however, that good citizenship, and fine 
character and conduct do not come ready made. They are not 
put up in pretty packages to be handed out by the instructors, 
this one labelled mathematics and prescribed to enable the student 
to calculate correctly, to deal fairly in business, to estimate the 
distance and size of the stars; and this one labelled Latin or 
Greek and guaranteed to enable one to read all medical pre- 
scriptions and interpret botanical or geological formulae or to 
pose as a scholar and a man of culture; and this one labelled 
literature, with the assurance that if taken as prescribed it will 
admit to polite society. It is to be greatly feared that too long this 
mechanical and formal conception of the educative process has 
prevailed among even educators. While all these claims may be 
granted in a moderate degree, yet there is a larger educational 
value even to those things which are often esteemed only for their 
formal discipline. There are vital values and spiritual issues in- 
volved. We do not build character as we do houses, brick upon 
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brick. Character grows as the flower develops, unseen and un- 
measured, yet just as surely and as beautifully. 

Finally, that college is performing its own function in the 
fullest measure which so vitalizes and correlates its courses and 
its teaching both as to method and matter, first—that the body 
with all its divinely appointed functions shall be developed in the 
fullest measure and trained to respond to the better and nobler 
impulses of the soul, and which, second—brings the entire mind 
under such control as that it may obey the larger and nobler ideals 
of life and which finally has in mind the larger social relation- 
ship which each individual sustains, first to the individual him- 
self and then to the entire social order, and the issuing of these 
relations, physical, intellectual and social into a recognition of a 
great unseen yet real and personal Supreme Being to whom lov- 
ing obedience and service are cheerfully rendered. Such educa- 
tion will bring men into the largest possible life of love and ser- 
vice with men and into the larger and more glorious life of com- 
munion with the Supreme Being. 


























EDUCATION THROUGH SOCIAL HELPFULNESS IN 
INDIA. 


D. J. Ftemine, M. A. 
Forman College, Lahore, India. 


The positive constructive attitude toward the vast needs of 
this land has so far gained a footing in India that she possesses 
hosts of students who are willing to follow leadership that stands 
for service; and not a few teachers are beginning to realize it as 
their widest opportunity and greatest privilege to help young men 
discover their own highest possibilities for social helpfulness 
through initiation and co-operation. The object of this paper, 
however, is not so much to state the theoretical value of educa- 
tion through social helpfulness as to show that method in actual 
operation, 

I. One of the lines of helpfulness toward which student 
sacrifice has been directed has been to national calamities. Stu- 
dents helped in the great Kangra earthquake relief; and during 
the last famine in the United Provinces, 35 students of Lucknow 
and 60 students from Allahabad effectively aided in collecting 
grain and in canvassing the city to find those who were “widows 
indeed.” Not infrequently these young men had to walk a score 
of miles in a single day under an Indian sun. A noted Indian 
who has had much experience in this work fully recognizes that 
in famine relief students can be of little use at first but yet he 
strongly urges them to volunteer for relief work that they may 
learn and gain the experience which will enable them in the 
future to take their places as the real workers of their commun- 
ities. 

The widespread malaria which followed the heavy rains in 
the Punjab last summer furnished another opportunity for stu- 
dents. One little band in a single day gave out 200 packets of 
quinine obtained from their municipal committee to suffering 
people of the lowest caste. This experience better than any lec- 
tures, brought before those students the poverty and suffering of 
the submerged classes and inspired them with a desire to alleviate 
their social, moral and physical condition. They found that to 
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make the quinine effective they often had to take a little low 
caste child in their arms and themselves give the medicine; or 
to reach the prostrate patient they had to follow their teacher into 
the house of a village chamar. This means moral training of a 
very practical kind in a country where the touch of a low caste 
person is abhorred. 

India also has its plague. A non-official Plague Relief Com- 
mittee in Poona undertook the work of mass inoculation. Among 
13,250 persons inoculated, there were only 30 cases of plague, and 
of these only 4 died, where on the basis of the rate of mortality 
amongst the uninoculated, there should have been no less than 
238 deaths. Where the classes who suffer most from the ravages 
of plague are the ones who because of ignorance and suspicion 
are most unable to act upon sanitary and hygienic lines, the 
patient and sympathetic advice and guidance of students in their 
villages can secure that co-operation without which the best 
measures are bound to fail. 

II. A second general group of opportunities might be classed 
as local relief. More than one student has, through the encour- 
agement and friendly arrangement on the part of the teacher or 
relative, been able to acquire a knowledge of the simple treatment 
of the most common diseases at his city or town dispensary. A 
definite instance comes to mind now of one who in this way has 
mastered the simple formulae for fevers, diarrhea and dysentery. 
He is just a college student, but he has certainly been trained 
through actual service to be a citizen of value for any community 
and one whose life naturally tells in deeds as well as words. 

The government has established hospitals in the larger cities. 
Here as in every hospital, there are needs which are not pro- 
fessionally met. Here may lie a man too poor to even afford the 
half cent for a post card to his friends. Over 120 post cards 
have been written by our students during the past term in one 
hospital. In another ward we meet a boy of twelve lying all day 
far from his friends, and he eagerly accepts a bit of Urdu to read. 
Yonder lies a little orphan. It is worth something as education 
when a student hunts up a toy in the bazar to make the next 
day brighter for that boy. Simple these—but they afford that 
motor expression—that expression in action—which clinches the 
impulse and leaves the doer better than he was. 
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III. A third general class of student activities might be 
grouped under the head of education. In a country like this 
where the illiteracy and ignorance is appalling, the task is too 
great for the government alone. Students are urged to take up 
this question in their own homes, facing with sympathy the inevi- 
table indifference and opposition at the thought of educating 
women. Some of their visionary ideals of literary society may 
thus be tempered by contact with actual life. Sixty of our 
students agreed to carry on some form of home education during 
the last summer vacation. 

Besides this, students have, when friends have pointed out the 
way, undertaken a harder task. It is no easy thing to gather to- 
gether a few restless village children and teach them for a few 
hours a week, but more than one student has used his leisure in 
this way. After a student has taught a low caste man to read, 
the needs of India mean something definite to him. 

Larger projects for the cause of education have benefited by 
student aid, and thereby furnished to the student the invaluable 
benefit which attaches to all laboratory as opposed to merely 
theoretical training. One student last summer spent 12 days in 
visiting 15 villages, thus securing 100 signatures from leading 
men to a petition for a girls’ school, which was thus obtained. 
Another, who had during the previous college year given an hour 
a day to teaching in a free night school, was the means of enlist- 
ing older men in starting a free night school of 75 students in 
his own town. 

IV. Attempts have been made with only slight success to 
send out little loan libraries with our students. The main diffi- 
culty can be illustrated by a student who last summer could find 
only two people in his village who could read. Another took 16 
books, but it was hard to get them to read and still harder to get 
them returned; but the student was getting social data of a very 
real sort. 

V. Older students have done good work with lanterns; for 
pictures and the mother tongue can do much for the masses. We 
hear of lectures being given in the poorer quarters of Madras; in 
Delhi students have materially helped with a series of temperance 
lectures given by a college professor; and in Lahore there is a 
student lantern training class of 35. 
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Let us give an illustration—not so much of what has been 
done, as to show the spirit of the present day student and what 
he is willing to attempt. Out of a class of 40, preceding our 
spring vacation, a call was made for volunteers to undertake one 
or more of four specific things. Of these, 18 agreed to visit their 
village schools and by a little talk or by a prize or so, encourage 
the children in these simple schools; 12 agreed to read a poem 
on the evils of widowhood to the illiterate, 8 agreed to see their 
village heads and influence them if possible along lines of better 
sanitation; and 7 agreed to visit their local hospitals to cheer or 
help the patients in whatever way they could. 

In this same college, just preceding the long vacation, 53 ex- 
pressed a desire to do something for sanitary reform ; 62 intended 
to visit hospitals; 50 were going to undertake translations to 
enrich their vernaculars; 32 were going to distribute loan books 
to those who read; 100 purposed undertaking the education of 
their family members ; and 60 were interested in the cause of tem- 
perance. Now this is a record of what they intended to do. That 
they did not all succeed in carrying out their intentions was more 
their teachers’ fault than their own. But it is suggestive of what 
can be expected where teachers are willing to take the time and 
thought to guide. 

The problem of direct moral and religious instruction is very 
complicated in this land of sects; but in such practical training as 
has been named above members of all creeds can join to the im- 
mense value of the future citizens of this land. 




















THE CURRICULUM OF A THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
AS DETERMINED BY THE SOCIAL TASK. 


SHAILER MatuHews, D.D. 
Dean, The Divinity School, The University of Chicago. 


Certain presuppositions determine any discussion of this par- 
ticular phase of our topic. 

1. The Church is a religious and not a sociological institu- 
tion. It has social duties, but only those that fall within the 
range of religion, interpreting that term in a generous sense. 

2. Theological seminaries exist for the purpose of training 
men to lead the church. Occasionally they may train specialists 
in some branch of scholarship, but that, strictly speaking, is more 
the work of the university than of the divinity school as such. 

3. Seminary training follows a college education and the 
student may reasonably be expected to know something about the 
elements of political economy, biology and sociology. If he does 
not, the seminary must make such arrangements as are feasible. 

4. The theological seminary of the better sort is anxious to 
perform its proper function in the educational world, and does 
not exist simply for the purpose of furnishing employment to 
certain members of its faculty. 

5. The function of the Church determines the function of 
the theological seminary. 

6. The social task of the Church and the social task of the 
seminary ultimately resolve themselves into the social task of 
religion and of Christianity in particular. 

On the basis of these presuppositions I wish to discuss from 
the point of view of a member of a theological faculty, not the 
social problem as such, but first, the task which society is setting 
the Church, and, second, in the light of this, the task the Church, 
if it is to perform its task, sets the seminary. 

I. The task that social reconstruction sets the Church is 
essentially spiritual. It is not the duty of the church to reform 
society ; it is its duty to furnish men and women who can reform 
society. There must be a division of labor. It is superficial 
advice that calls upon the church to undertake every good work. 
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It liad ito function, tn regenerate the wold by 1egenerating, 
educating and inspiring individuals. If the church shall lose its 
spiritual enthusiasm, wherewith shall it or the church be made 
spiritual? The spiritual task which society is setting the Church 
is, however, difficult to formulate for the simple reason that our 
social order is in process of reconstruction. None the less some 
of its elements stand out clearly. 

1. First of all, there is the task of utilizing and evangeliz- 
ing that change of attitude toward human relations which we 
call democracy. If we pause to define democracy, we shall be 
lost in the mazes of the dictionaries. Let the word stand for 
that great movement which seeks so to organize society that it 
not only shall be increasingly self-governed, but that it shall also 
more completely equalize those opportunities and privileges which 
result from social evolution and the exploiting of natural re- 
sources, 

We are already beginning to see in this new spirit something 
which we hardly know whether to call friend or foe. Historical- 
ly the Church has been aristocratic. Any student of the history 
of doctrine knows that theological inertia is along the line of the 
extension of the political concept of the sovereignty of God. 
What else is meant by the doctrines of decrees, election, cove- 
nants, justification, condemnation, and atonement? The theology 
of democracy has yet to be written. 

Over against this sovereignty, our modern world is setting 
concepts born of the rise of the proletariat in its demand for 
rights which feudalism and autocracy had monopolized. Your 
modern democrat thinks in terms of community. Whereas the 
Calvinist spoke of God’s election of men, the democrat speaks of 
man’s election of God. The democratic spirit of the age is de- 
manding that the Church abandon sovereignty as the controlling 
concept of its theology and laissez-faire as its social gospel, and 
leaven democracy with the gospel and itself with democracy. If 
any one thinks this is a reform easily to be accomplished let him 
undertake to inculcate a truly democratic spirit in a church pos- 
sessed of a board of deacons elected for life! 

2. There is also the task of developing a truly fraternal 
spirit that shall offset the spirit of class consciousness. Society 
is cleaving into groups and each group is increasingly sensitive 
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to the encroachments of another. This struggle between the 
classes must be said frankly to have hardly more than begun. 
The Church is bound sooner or later to be swept into it. Indeed 
it is already involved. It must do something more than talk 
about fraternity. Society is demanding that the Church, now 
aware of the struggle between the social classes, help in some 
real way to a modus vivendi. 

3. Another task set the Church by our changing social order 
is the fixing of the perspective of social values. Is wealth or 
human welfare to be the supreme motive in social activity? Or 
if neither, what? To my mind there is only one answer to the 
question. To preach the supremacy of the spiritual and to fill 
men engaged in the economic struggle with the conviction of the 
finality of love is indeed to preach the old gospel. But how can 
such a social gospel be preached without bringing the preacher 
and his hearers face to face with the actual problems of our 
modern economic world? How can the Church with its message 
of the supremacy of love, be indifferent to poverty that nurtures 
drunkenness and prostitution; to the child who labors in mines 
and factories; to the woman who toils in the sweatshop; to the 
man who is the pawn in our modern industry; to old age pen- 
sionless and jobless; to criminals and the horrors of the juvenile 
courts ; to hasty divorce and hastier marriages ; to the entire mass 
of misery that stains what we call progress? 

4. Our social world is demanding that the Church, as the 
representative of the life of the spirit, care for people and not 
merely for people’s souls. That is not to say that the Church 
has never been devoted to the care of sick bodies. It has so 
cared, but it has waited for them to be sick. A healthy life phy- 
sically, socially, and spiritually has always disconcerted the eccle- 
siastic. We somehow feel that God loves men a little better when 
they are miserable. In consequence the Church finds itself with a 
tremendous problem on its hands in the shape of people who have 
got an idea that the normal enjoyment of life is in some way 
hostile to religion. The average man or woman has come to 
regard the Church as functioning most normally at funerals, 
weddings, and other events of abnormal seriousness. 

5. The Church faces the task of arousing the sense of social 
sin. The Church has taught original sin so vigorously that the 
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world at large has come to believe that it actually believes that 
men are as bad as Augustine, with his unmentionable argu- 
ments, tried to prove. We are so busy trying to prove that we 
do not believe humanity to be a mass of perdition that we cannot 
find time to teach men what sin really is in terms of individual 
and society alike. This attitude of the Church cannot continue. 
It must rouse men’s consciences. Our theology must not become 
palliative. 

6. But we may easily overdraw the picture. The church is 
awakening. Today, as at no time since the Reformation, it is 
reaching out for its own day. Criticism has stung it into action; 
its own ideals have nerved it to wider outlooks. And it is a 
socially awakened church that summons the theological seminary, 
not to be less scholarly but to be more in touch with the new 
social spirit. Convince college men that the church stands for a 
dynamic message and social regeneration, and you will find them 
coming into the ministry. But they will prefer Civic Improve- 
ment and Charity Organizations, school teaching and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association so long as they feel that theological 
seminaries are abodes of scholasticism unaware that Darwin 
and Karl Marx have lived. 

II. Face to face with such spiritual tasks as these, the 
Church turns to the theological seminary and inquires what it is 
really doing to prepare men to evangelize the spirit of this extra- 
ordinary epoch. 

We do not need to stop to argue that the leader of the church 
must be educated. But we may very well stop to query whether 
he is to be educated for a situation that actually exists or for a 
situation that professors of Hebrew, Greek, history and theology 
think ought to exist. 

Now, I would not be misunderstood. Nothing is easier than 
to criticise the curriculum of theological seminaries, for educa- 
tional institutions can always be made the scapegoat for human 
nature. Let us not lose patience with these critics of our semi- 
naries. They have much justice on their side. They simply 
forget that even theological seminaries cannot make plain men 
into cross-sections of omniscience or incarnations of the social 
virtues or ecclesiastical Jack-of-all-trades. If the churches really 
want us to graduate a hundred St. Pauls a year, Christian 
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fathers and mothers must see to it that St. Pauls are brought 
into the world; college presidents must see to it that the curri- 
cula of their institutions are as well shaped up for the training 
of ministers as for the training of doctors; and sociological re- 
formers must see to it that they agree enough among themselves 
to let theological seminaries know just what they want done. If 
theological seminaries were to teach all the courses which their 
critics suggest, a theological student would not go out into his 
parish younger than Moses escaped from Egypt. And even 
thus he would be so weakened by the cuisine of his educational 
house of Pharaoh, its table-d’hote of political economy, political 
science, hypnotism, basket ball, religious pedagogy, philosophy, 
biology, higher criticism, practical athletics, advertising, man- 
agement of moving pictures, and practice of psychotherapeutics 
as to need another forty years of retirement to recover his balance 
in mind and a practical minded father-in-law to assist him in 
leading his chosen people out of bondage. 

My own judgment is that as a rule theological seminaries of 
the better sort are awake to the problem which actually faces 
them because of the new demands upon the Church by the social 
situation. Any person who would examine the catalogues of 
seminaries that really count now-a-days will be impressed with 
the truth of this statement. None-the-less, also, I hold that we 
have only begun the process of reorganization of our forces; 
that we are not yet altogether agreed as to what the function 
of the Church in society really is, and that, therefore, we do 
well to proceed cautiously. But we must certainly proceed. The 
task which society is setting the Church must be the point of 
departure for our reorganization of our curriculum. 

To this end I make the following suggestions, fully aware of 
the fact that I may be adding simply one more prescription to 
an already over-advised patient: 

1. In order to train men to face a social obligation, the 
curriculum of a theological seminary should not be strengthened 
by a miscellaneous addition of brief lecture courses. We have 
been too apt, as new conditions arise, to add little courses to an 
already overstocked curriculum. We have not been brave enough 
to seek a happy medium between prescribed and elective courses 
and as a result our students have neither been trained thoroughly 
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for the conditions to which the older theological curriculum was 
adapted nor for the new conditions to which we must adapt the 
curriculum. Let us have fewer courses in the seminaries and 
better training for students for the ministry in the colleges, 

2. Let us have a painstaking investigation as to the function 
of the church in various communities as a basis for educational 
reforms. There should be a scientific study of the conditions 
under which the churches work in residential districts of cities, 
in city slums, in the suburbs, in the small town, in the country. 
When we know just what sort of conditions the churches must 
face we shall know better just what training to give its leaders. 
As it is, we are still proceeding on the supposition that the train- 
ing demanded of ministers by the social conditions of the 17th 
century is to be adjusted to new conditions empirically and under 
protest. A study of the curricula of those seminaries which 
have actually faced such conditions will show that such a pre- 
supposition is itself in need of serious modification. 

3. All the teaching of the theological seminary should be in 
some way -correllated with the social problems of the ministry. 
The student should not only be taught to investigate, he should 
be taught the results of investigation to his people. To that end 
he ought, in every class, to write sermons on social topics and 
problems. For after all is said and done the minister must be 
a preacher. Incredible activity, statistics of calls and telephone 
messages, will not replace the message of the pulpit. 

4. But the social task which the Church faces demands pro- 
fessional training of another sort. (1) First, in regard to its 
message. Let the student be given something which he can 
herald as applicable to the needs of our own day; not specula- 
tions, not criticism, not things which are not so, but a message, 
which, whether it be elaborate or simple, is positive. In an age 
of perplexity a man does not want to be too universally assured 
of himself, but the preacher ought to be assured of the practi- 
cability and of the necessity of the fundamentals of the gospel in 
our modern society, 

(2) Then, in the second place, the emphasis in theological 
education should be placed on ministerial efficiency, rather than 
on scholarship. The ministry must cease to be regarded as an 
academic profession. Students should preach during their semi- 
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nary course. I know that such a proposal meets with objections 
from those who argue that students should give all their time 
to study. Study, of course, is necessary, but most seminaries 
require too many hours of class work. Theological seminaries 
should not be modeled on the plan of high schools. Their pri- 
mary object is not to force students to learn lessons, but to train 
college graduates for a profession. If we are to meet the present 
crisis we must stop cramming and emphasize training. We must 
teach men to investigate fearlessly, but we must also teach them 
to experiment continuously. If I had my way I would have a 
student preach at least once a month, if not once a week, and 
always be in touch with some working church. This, however, 
always with full regard to his studies and under proper over- - 
sight. The Sunday school, the mission, and the church should 
be the theological student’s laboratory and clinic. 

(3) In the third place, all training should look toward pre- 
paring students to treat social problems in their moral, rather 
than in their social aspects. The church has no economic pro- 
gram. We do not want ministers spending time telling men how 
to run their business or what wages they deserve, but the times 
do demand that our pulpits shall be training church-members in 
social, as over against merely individual ethics. Every seminary 
ought to give courses in the religious aspects of social life and 
the social aspects of religion. But it should also insist that their 
business is with the spirit, the conscience, Once let men get the 
social point of view and their preaching takes on a new character. 
Sociology cannot replace the gospel, but a preacher who has had 
no training in sociology is an anachronism. 

(4) In order that men may be trained in this social spirit and 
emphasis the curriculum of a seminary should be reorganized. I 
venture the following suggestions: 

(1) The school year should include 36 weeks of actual in- 
struction, exclusive of vacations and examination periods. 

(2) No student should be required to take more than twelve 
hours of class-room work a week or be permitted to take more 
than sixteen. 

(3) In addition to these class hours, each student should be 
given at least one hour a week training in music and another 
hour in public speaking. 
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(4) Every faculty should include a Director of Practical 
Work on part of students. This Director, besides having been 


a pastor, should have had experience in charitable and other 
forms of organized social work. 

(5) Every student should be required to be engaged in 
practical religious work and should, for at least one year, be 
connected with some university settlement, charity organization, 
boy’s club, or some other social organization of the same sort. 
But he should be taught to handle these institutions as a minister, 
not as a sociologist. 

(6) Two-thirds of the curriculum should be prescribed and 
one-third should be elective. The prescribed courses should 
cover (a) the English Bible, including exegesis and biblical the- 
ology and history (1 year each, Old Testament and New Testa- 
ment) ; (b) church history (1 year) ; (c) theology, taught from 
the point of view of modern thought, not as authoritative de- 
nominationalism (1 year); (d) professional training, including 
homiletics, pastoral duties, religious education (1% years); (e) 
Christianity and social problems (1 year). 

(6) The remaining one-third of the curriculum should be 
elective, but as far as practicable the student shouid be required 
(a) to concentrate his work on not more than two subjects, and 
(b) to meet weekly for conferences with the Director of Practi- 
cal Work. 

(8) Hebrew and Greek should be elective. 

(9) No student should be given financial aid except in re- 
turn for service under the direction of the Director of Practica! 
Work. 

(10) There should be annual conferences on social questions 
at which social workers, representatives of organized labor, 
criminologists, capitalists and others should seriously discuss their 
problems before the student body. 


5. And finally, it should be said that it is better to send men 
out to the churches filled with enthusiasm for the gospel as a 
message of individual and social salvation, acquainted with the 
methods of social ministries, intelligently alive to the new prob- 
lems faced by the church, masters of themselves, than to send 
them out with an idea that theological study is concerned pri- 
marily with dogma, pentateuchal analysis and the synoptic prob- 
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lem. Of these things they should indeed know; but most of all 
do the future leaders of our churches need to know the men and 
the world they must try to save, the most practical methods of 
socializing their message, and above all, that gospel of Jesus 
Christ which is a power of God unto salvation to the individual 
first and also to society. 





SEVENTH GENERAL CONVENTION, NASHVILLE, 
MARCH 8-10, 1910. 


The Seventh General Convention of the Religious Education 
Association was held at Nashville, Tenn., March 8-10, 1910. The 
program as published in Reticious Epucation for February, 
1910, and with several additions to the departmental sessions was 
carried out. Public addresses on the work of the Association 
were delivered on Sunday, March 6, in the churches and sessions 
of the Council of Religious Education were held prior to the 
first general session on Tuesday evening. 

The general sessions were held in the Ryman Auditorium, a 
building said to seat six thousand people. The most unique feat- 
ure of the general sessions was the attendance of large delega- 
tions of students from the various colleges of Nashville seated in 
special sections of the great galleries and completely filling same. 
The sections were adorned by their college colors and college 
enthusiasm marked the gatherings. On the last night over sev- 
enteen hundred students were present in these delegations. 

The musical program each night was of unusually high char- 
acter, at the first session being given by the Nashville Chorus 
under the direction of Prof. Franz Strahm; the second night, the 
Jubilee Singers from Fisk, and the third, the choruses from the 
colleges. 

The departmental sessions were held in the down-town 
churches. The attendance at the meetings of the Department 
of Universities and Colleges, the Sunday school and that of 
Churches and Pastors, was very large. The newspapers devoted 
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unusual attention to the convention, publishing many papers 
and reports. 

At the election of officers, Bishop William Lawrence, of Bos- 
ton, was chosen President, and Superintendent Maxwell, of the 
city schools of New ork City, Vice-president. Prof. Coe, of Un- 
ion, was chosen President of the Council, and Henry F. Cope 
was retained as General Secretary. The next convention will 
be held in New England, and will be devoted to the theme, “Re- 
ligion in the Home,” which is recognized as one of the most 
important subjects for American educators to consider. In close 
connection with the convention there will be held a very import- 
ant series of conferences in New York City, at Columbia Uni- 
versity, under the direction of the Council and the Departments 
of Universities and Colleges and Public Schools. The theme 
of this conference will be “The Moral Influence of the Public 
Schools.” 





NOTES. 
A SOCIAL SERVICE SERIES. 


Three pamphlets of the series issued by the American Bap- 
tist Publication Society are now ready and on the market. These 
are as follows: “Ethical and Religious Significance of the 
State,” Prof. Dealey; “A reasonable Social Policy,’ Prof. Hen- 
derson ; “A working Temperance Program,” Dr. Batten. 

Three others are to be out about April first. They are as 
follows: “Churches Outside of the Church,’ Coleman; “The 
Church and The Labor Movement,” Stelzle; “The Home as a 
School for Social Living,” Cope. 

The prospectus says: “These pamphlets are very practical 
and are evidently meeting a felt need among wide-awake, up-to- 
date Christian workers. The call for them is quite gratifying.” 
They are likely to be useful in class work in the senior division 
of the Sunday school and in Brotherhoods and Men’s Clubs. 
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It is planned that on April 24th tuberculosis sermons shall 
be preached in all the churches of the country. Literature will 
be distributed to members of the congregations, and in every way 
an effort will be made to teach that tuberculosis is a dangerous 
disease and that it can be prevented and cured. 

Clergymen who desire to obtain additional information in 
regard to tuberculosis will be able to secure literature from state 
and local anti-tuberculosis associations and boards of health, as 
well as from the National Association. 


Ewing College, in southern Illinois, has established a course 
of study for the training of Sunday-school teachers. The first 
year’s course is as follows: 1. One year’s study of the books of 
the Bible; 2. “The Sunday-school Teacher’s Pupils”; 3. “The 
Sunday-school Teacher’s Pedagogy.” The second year’s course 
continues the Bible study and 4. “The Sunday-school Teacher’s 
School”; 5. “The Doctrines of our Faith,” by Dargan; 6. A 
work on missions, to be selected. 


Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y., has begun 
four courses of training for laymen. This is the second year of 
these courses, 127 pupils having registered last year, 33 of them 
receiving certificates that they had completed the course. 


A “Prospectus of addresses, sermons, and lectures” is issued 
by the University Pastors’ Association of the University of Wis- 
consin. It offers “fifty addresses specifically religious” from six- 
teen different University men, and 100 “General and Social 
addresses” from 30 University men. “These extension addresses 
are intended as a free contribution to the Christian work of the 
state.” “As those who are listed for these addresses are chosen 
from all denominations, it is hoped that in some cases they will 
be invited to address union meetings.” The following are some 
of the Social Service topics taken from the Wisconsin Prospectus: 
The Gospel of Good Health, 
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Working with the Hands—A Religious Motive for Wage 
Labor. 

The Big Stick and the Up-to-date Sinner. 

Rural Social Organizations. 

Boy City. 

Open Air Treatment of Boys. 

Water-borne Diseases, 

The Anatomy of a Rural Community. 

Methods of Modern Advertising. 

How the Blind See and the Deaf Hear, 





THE PRESS ON THE CONVENTION. 


To organize programs which include an amazing scope, pack- 
ing more than a hundred papers and addresses into sessions run- 
ning through a little more than two days; to touch and interest 
experts from all parts of “the states” on great themes, and give 
them a chance to tell their messages and kindle thousands with 
their ideals; and to inaugurate fellowships which are surely knit- 
ting into a new solidarity workers in many fields, who never until 
this enterprise was begun met before on a common footing and 
felt that they were comrades in the Kingdom. To have achieved 
all that is an amazing thing. . . . . .—WNorthwestern Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


After seven years, the Association has not only continued its 
work but has proved its right to be, it has demonstrated the 
necessity for its activity, and it has the records of some of the 
most important achievements that the last few years have wit- 
nessed.—The Christian Century. 


The greatest program of great themes and thinkers ever pre- 
sented in the South. Nashville Tennesseean. 




















BOOK NOTICES. 


(Hereafter books will be listed as they are received for the 
exhibit and reviewed later in subject groups.) 


THE HOME. 


Biblical Stories Retold, (6) The Mocking Bird, Sunrise and 
Sunset, Polar Star, Aurora Borealis, Ladder of Moonlight, Cot- 
ton Myth, Edith O. Harrison. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) Mrs. 
Harrison’s beautiful conception of the development of biblical 
stories put out in handsome booklet, each containing two stories. 
Children will certainly enjoy these. 

For the Children’s Hour, C. S. Bailey and C. M. Lewis. 
(Milton Bradley_Co., $1.50.) Just what the title indicates, stories 
in prose and rhyme about home and outdoors and holidays with 
fairy legends to be read and told in the hour by the hearthside. 
The home must be without children where this would not be wel- 
come. 

When Mother Lets Us Help, C. Johnson. (Moffat, Yard & 
Co., 75c.) Excellent, simple directions on house-work, just what 
the anxious-to-aid child wants to know. 

Mother Stories, More Mother Stories, by Maud Lindsay. 
(Milton Bradley Co., $1.00.) 

Firelight Stories, C. S. Bradley. (Milton Bradley Co., $1.00.) 

Descriptive Stories for all the Year, Maud Burnham. (Milton 
Bradley Co., soc.) These four books are capital books of stories, 
grouped as indicated by the titles, illustrated and well told. 
Stories with a purpose and framed for real children. An excel- 
lent group of books for all who ought to train little children. 

A Song of Life, and Life and Love, Margaret W. Morley. 
(A. C. McClurg & Co., $1.25 net.) Probably the best introduc- 
tions for children into the law of reproduction. Especially use- 
ful as suggesting the avenue for wise approach by parents in con- 
versation and teaching, The first book is probably intended for 
use with the very young while the second would be suitable for 


those who can read. 
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Popular Instructions to Parents, Very Rev. Ferreol Girardy. 
(Benziger Bros., 30c postpaid.) To be heartily commended to 
all Catholic parents, on family religion. 

Parenthood and Race Culture, C. W. Saleeby, M.D. (Moffat, 
Yard & Co., $2.50.) The theory and practice of eugenics; par- 
ticularly the law of selection as applied to parenthood. In Dr. 
Saleeby’s brilliant style. In Appendix a criticism of some of the 
best books on this subject. As valuable to teachers as to parents 
and an important work for all students of child life. 

The Soul of the Bible, U. G. B. Pierce. (American Unitarian 
Association, $1.35 postpaid.) Synthetic Selections from the 
Bible and Apocrypha; just the book for consecutive family read- 
ings. Handsome and with index. 

The Mother’s Manual, E. L. Coolidge, M.D, (A. S. Barnes 
& Co., $1.00 net.) All about the physical care of the baby, 
month by month for the first year and then by years up to seven. 
Practical, careful, plain advice by an authority. 

A Mother’s List of Books For Children, C. W. Arnold. (A. 
C. McClurg.) This list is divided according to the years from 
one to fourteen and under each year sub-divided under topics. 
Contains also author and title index and is a very handy guide. 

Making the Best of our Children, Mary Wood-Allen. (A. C. 
McClurg, $1.00 each; 2 books.) In the original form of narra- 
tives. Good, sensible and practical advice to parents. Book 1 is 
from one to eight years of age and Book 2 from eight to sixteen. 
Deserves to be read by all fathers and mothers. 


ART AND MUSIC. 


University Hymns, H. Parke and H. P. Jepson. (A. S. 
Barnes Co.) The Yale College Hymn Book revised and en- 
larged; 347 hymns and 48 chants, selected for young men. 

Hymns and Tunes For Schools,H. B. Turner. (A. S. Barnes 
& Co.) An adaptation of church hymns and tunes, with many 
things new but none trashy. Very good but a little heavy or at 
least apparently lacking in the brighter pieces. 

Music in the Old Testament, C. H. Cornhilt. (Open Court 
Publishing Co., soc.) A translation, reprinted from the Monist, 
illustrated with plates, 
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Holiday Songs, E. Poulson. (Milton Bradley Co., $2.00.) 


Not only good for children as to words and music for every spec- 
ial gala day but well illustrated and printed. A book merely for 


the happiness and help of children. 


Practical Church Music, E. S. Lorenz. (F. H. Revell, $1.50 
net.) Although one can not agree with the author’s standards, 
it is encouraging to see more attention being given to this impor- 
tant phase of religious education. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETIES. 


Building Boyhood. (S. S. Times Co., $1.00.) Eleven papers 
by experts with boys presented at a conference held at Harris- 
burg, Pa., April, 1909. Discussion centering about the agencies 
for the development of boys’ character, such as church, Sunday 
school, home and Y. M. C. A. 


The Way, G. W. Pepper. (Longmans, Green & Co., 4oc net.) 
A devotional book for boys, particularly for the Episcopal church. 
Somewhat mystical but for that very reason likely to be of real 
value to large numbers of boys. 

Short Studies of Christ, The Ideal Hero, E. A. Robinson. 
(Eaton & Mains, soc.) Used as a text in Sunday-school or 
young people’s classes will certainly make Jesus admirable, real, 
and vital to boys and girls. 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


The Juvenile Delinquent. (Y. M. C. A. Press.) Addresses, 
Papers and Resolutions of the Second Annual Conference of the 
Society for the Promotion of Social Service in the Y. M. C. A., 
held in connection with the R. E. A. Convention, Chicago, Febru- 
ary 12-13, 1909, with a bibliography on juvenile delinquency. 

The Next Step, C. E. Jefferson. (Y. M. C. A. Press, 35c.) 
Really an excellent little book for those who are coming or ought 
to come into active relation with the church. 

The Will of God and a Man’s Life Work, H. B, Wright. 
(Y. M. C. A. Press.) On the daily study plan. The teaching 
of the Bible on a broader aspect of a Christian man’s work in 
the world. 
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ETHICS, 


Christian Ideas and Ideals, R. L. Ottley. (Longmans, Green 
& Co., $2.50.) An introduction to the ethics of Christianity. 
Taking the theo-centric view-point the author discusses the 
fundamental Christian ideals, with abundant classical quotations 
and especial indebtedness to Augustine, in a fascinating style. 

Practical Ethics, W. D. Hyde. (Henry Holt & Co., $1.00.) 

The Virtues and Their Reasons, A. Bierbower. (Hinds, 
Noble & Eldredge, $1.00.) A text on ethics, under two divisions: 
Duties to Others and Duties to Self. Considers in a plain, prac- 
tical way many virtues and their basis in reason. Designed for 
public schools and used successfully in many. 


MISSIONS. 


The Christian Movement in Japan, E. W. Clement, C. M. 
Fisher, et al. (Methodist Pub. House, Tokyo, Japan.) A 
review of progress; special chapters on religious and morals edu- 
cation. : 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Great Issues, R. F. Horton. (Macmillan, $1.50 net.) The 
great issues are those topics of universal interest, religion, social- 
ism, science, philosophy, life and death which are treated in 
twelve lectures, all treated in their relation to Christian thinking. 
In style tersely popular and calculated to aid laymen to clearer 
thinking. 

Today an Age of Opportunity, J. B. Young. (Jennings & Gra- 
ham.) A book of religious optimism, surveying the great forces 
of organized religion and the problems facing them, A good 
book for men’s groups. 

The Crown of Individuality, W. S. Jordan. (F. H. Revell, 
$1.00 net.) Charming religous essays in beautiful form. 

The Friendly Life, Henry F. Cope. (F. H. Revell, 35c.) 
Essays on friendship. Beautifully printed for gift purposes. 

A History of Christianity in Japan, O, Cary. (2 vols., F. H. 
Revell, $2.50 each.) A remarkable piece of work, scholarly, 
exhaustive, balanced and likely to be recognized as standard. 
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Vol. I gives the history of 350 years of Greek and Roman Catho- 
lic missions and Vol. II, the fifty years of Protestant work. 

Birds of the Bible, G. S. Porter. (Jennings & Graham, $2.00 
net.) A beautiful and highly interesting book; a wealth of infor- 
mation illuminated by many fine illustrations. The writer not 
only exhausts the subject but seems to link all biblical lore to it. 

The Strength of Being Clean, D. S. Jordan. (American Uni- 
tarian Ass’n, 50c. ) President Jordan puts some of his most 
characteristic vigor into this “Red Cross” address. Excellent 
for a young man and so manly he will be likely to read it. 

Pleasant Day Diversions, C. Wells. (Moffat, Yard & Co., 
$1.00.) Work and games for every month of the year with some 
plays suitable to the young. Useful to teachers and suggestive 
to parents. 

The Call of the Twentieth Century, D. S. Jordan. (American 
Unitarian Ass’n, 80c.) The Higher Sacrifice, D. S. Jordan. 
American Unitarian Ass’n, 80c.) Two beautifully printed edi- 
‘ tions of President Jordan’s sparkling, helpful essays; the refresh- 
ing of common sense and sound optimism blows through them 
both. 

The Temple, L. Abbott. (Macmillan Co., $1.25 net.) On 
the body, the senses and the functions in relation to the life of 
religion; the personal means of character development. Illumi- 
nating and suggestive; would make excellent text for informal 
discussions in class of adults. 

Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. Includes papers 
on the ethical life and ideals of the Japanese, particularly one by 
Timothy Richards and one by Galen M. Fisher. 

How to Celebrate Thanksgiving and Christmas, A. M. Kel- 
logg. (A. S. Barnes & Co.) 

The Catholic Education Association Bulletin, November, 1909. 
Proceedings and addresses of the Sixth Annual Meeting, Boston, 
July, 1909. 

A Modern Sunday School. St. Paul’s Universalist Church, 
Prairie Ave. and Thirtieth St., Chicago. 

The Social Organization of the High School, F. W. Johnson. 
(University of Chicago Press.) Pamphlet. 
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Industrial and Commercial Education, in Relation to Con- 
ditions in the City of Chicago. (The Chicago Association of 
Commerce. ) 

The Demand and the Supply of Increased Efficiency in the 
Negro Ministry, J. E. Moorland, (Published by the American 
Negro Academy, 15c.) 

Social Organization, C. H. Cooley. (Scribner’s, $1.50 net.) 
A fine and solid piece of work in which Prof. Cooley studies the 
social mind in relation to intercourse and organization. Espec- 
ially interesting in moral aspects of subject. 





HOME EDUCATION. 


THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON HoME EpucaTION 
will be held in Brussels from the 21st to the 25th of August, 1910, 
in the building of the Palais des Fetes at the Universal Exhibition. 
All parents, teachers and philanthropists, who have the improve- 
ment of humanity by means of Home Education at heart should 
hasten to send their subscription of membership (10 fr.) either to 
the Committee of Propaganda formed in their own country or to 
the Central bureau at 44, rue Rubens, Brussels. 


An Exuipition oF Home Epucation. Certain governments 
intend to arrange small exhibitions in their respective sections 
bearing on the third Home Education Congress. Programs can 
be obtained from the central Office, 44, rue Rubens, Brussels. 
These exhibitions will be under class 1 ‘Education of Childhood.” 


NUMERGUS PAPERS BY EXPERTS IN EDUCATIONAL SUBJECTS will 
be sent from the various countries of the world to the Congress 
at Brussels, Different languages are admissable provided the 
papers end with short summaries, which will be translated into 
French. The Committee hope to be able to send the eight vol- 
umes containing the papers to all subscribers two months before 
the opening of the Congress. 


The following constitute the Committee on Religious Educa- 
tion in The Home, from the United States: President, Henry 
F. Cope, General Secretary of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion; Professor Clyde W. Votaw, Dean George Hodges, Dr. Pat- 
terson DuBois, Mr. Ernest A. Abbott, Professor Herbert L. 
Willett, Rev. A. K. DeBlois, Professor Theodore G. Soares. 
Papers by Henry F. Cope, Patterson DuBois and others will be 
presented at the Congress. 





